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THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


VotumeE XII MARCH 1917 NuMBER 6 


Cvitorial 


NEW ALLIES 


At one of the state universities, the professor of classics reports 
that a student taking work with him was thus reproved by a fellow- 
student: ‘‘Why do you take that stuff? All the best educators 
say there is nothing in it. J came here to learn to sew, cook, and 
dance.”’ There could be no better arraignment of the policies that 
are degrading university standards than this ingenuous statement; 
but that matter is too large to be considered here. Attention is 
directed especially to the phrase: “All the best educators say there 
is nothing in it.” 

Whatever the fact may be, it is unfortunately true that this 
remark reflects only too well the sentiment that is abroad in the 
land regarding the attitude of leaders in the field of education. For 
all practical purposes it makes little difference whether this senti- 
ment is well grounded or not: the mere fact that it is generally 
accepted constitutes one of the most serious menaces that endanger 
the cause of the classics. 

On the strength of it, even a single determined man, or a group 
of two or three such men, will undertake, by virtue of official posi- 
tion, to crowd Latin out of the high-school curriculum through the 
length and breadth of an entire state. And Dr. Flexner, who 
shows by his writings that he is not at all acquainted with present- 
day methods and aims in teaching Latin, is able to persuade the 
General Education Board to deal the subject a heavy blow by 
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excluding it, untried and unheard, from an experimental school 
where the merits of almost every subject are to be tested under the 
most favorable conditions that money can provide. 

We heartily rejoice in every improvement that is made in 
methods of Latin instruction and in the preparation of teachers; 
and, during the last few years, much has been done in the way of 
bringing home to parents the educational value of the study of 
Latin. But all this is comparable to attempting to ladle back with 
a spoon what others are drawing out with a bucket. If we wish 
really to make headway in this matter, it will be necessary to 
attempt to reach directly those who, in administrative positions 
high and low, have influence in shaping the high-school course. 

A campaign of education of this sort cannot, of course, be con- 
ducted through the medium of journals devoted to the interests 
of the classics. But teachers of Greek and Latin can assist here 
by publishing, in non-classical journals, judicious articles setting 
forth present aims and methods. Most of the attacks upon Latin 
protest against “monkish tradition,” or hold the Latin teacher up 
to ridicule as a charlatan who proposes to work a miracle by the 
“discipline” of a year or two of Latin. Apparently many even in 
high educational positions would sustain a shock of surprise if 
taken into a school where Latin is being taught with a scientific 
attempt to utilize to the utmost its bearing upon English, for 
example. Such methods, if known, could not but commend them- 
selves to many who now thoroughly misunderstand the situation. 

Something can be accomplished in this way; but, after all, what 
we ourselves say in defense of our own house is subject to discount. 
We need the help of expert allies. Are there such, or is it really 
true that “‘all the best educators say there is nothing in it”? Cer- 
tainly there are allies, and many more of them than we think. One 
reason why we do not hear from them is that radicals always push 
forward to the front of the stage and make a great deal more noise 
than the solid conservatives. It is our task to find these allies, and 
to show them how they can help us. 

For example, there is the vexed question of ‘‘mental discipline.” 
Rather extensive reading in current periodicals suggests to the 
writer that often people who discuss this subject are not talking 
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about the same thing at all, and that, if the matter were set forth 
clearly by an expert, it might be found that there is little ground 
for real difference of opinion as to the results of the study of Latin 
by up-to-date methods. How large a service would be rendered 
to the cause at this point by an open-minded and friendly expert 
in psychology, whose findings could not be supposed to be in any 
way influenced by considerations of interest! 

Even a sentence from an acknowledged authority may count 
for much. Some time ago Professor G. M. Stratton, of the Uni- 
versity of California, a well-known expert in psychology, wrote the 
following, when asked for an opinion: “It would be a grave mis- 
take to suppose that the experimental work has proved that the 
idea of mental discipline is no longer tenable.” And within a 
month or two, Professor A. F. Lange, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion in the same university, when writing to express his cordial 
approval of an article on “The Cumulative Argument for the Study 
of Latin” (School and Society, December 2, 1916), adds the following 
in regard to the possibilities of training in Latin: “Just because 
it is so radial in the specific disciplines it can be made to furnish 
(the results of which are transferable, at least to things that are 
human), Latin as an educational means has virtues that other 
subjects have not.” It must be obvious that, within the range of 
the influence of these two men, the quotation of these statements 
would put a serious stumbling-block in the way of a reckless 
“reformer”? who wanted to overturn the curriculum of a school 
on the basis of some popular but unproved theory. 

It usually happens that teachers of the classics are closely 
enough in touch with the situation to be able to find out with little 
difficulty how local professors of psychology and education stand 
in relation to this matter. So also with superintendents of instruc- 
tion and other administrative officers. It is hoped within a few 
months to launch a systematic plan for finding new allies in these 
fields and for enlisting their services. The need for an aggressive 
forward movement is urgent; and, when the call comes, teachers 
will have an opportunity to render the cause a signal service in 
gathering the information that will be called for. 

a. Cc. 
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PROGRAM OF THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH, 
TO BE HELD AT LOUISVILLE, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, AND 
SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 6, AND 7, 917 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


[The final copy of the program will be mailed to each member of the Association 
well in advance of the meeting.]} 


THURSDAY, 10:00 A.M. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee, Hotel Seelbach. 


THURSDAY, 2:00 P.M. 


1. ALEXANDER L. BONDURANT, University of Mississippi, University, Missis- 
sippi: Subject to be announced. 

2. W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia: ‘‘Cicero’s 
Religious Beliefs.” 

3. D. A. Penick, University of Texas, Austin, Texas: “Certain Aspects of 
Paul’s Epistles Compared with the Epistle to the Hebrews.” 

4. Rotiin H. TANNER, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois: ‘The Estab- 
lishment and Maintenance of a Classical Standard for Teachers of High- 
School Latin.” 

5. Myra H. Hanson, Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio: ‘Enrichment of the 
High-School Latin Course.” 

6. HerBertT J. Barton, University of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois: “Hoc 
Erat in Votis.” 

THURSDAY, 8:00 P.M. 


7. Address by the President of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, Joun A. Scort, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


FRIDAY, 9:00 A.M. 
8. Business session. 
9. A Special Program Prepared by Miss Frances SaBin: “Saving Latin 
by the Teaching of Latin.” 
Miss Sabin, vice-president of the Association, will preside. 
I. “The Importance of Good Teaching as a Basis for Lasting Interest in 
Latin,” Jessre ALLEN, Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
II. “Factors in Successful Teaching That Need to Be Streszed in Both 
High School and College,’ R. J. Bonner, University of Chicago; 
Moses S. SLAUGHTER, University of Wisconsin; Leta WiLson, High 
School, Madison, Wisconsin; B. L. ULLMAN, University of Pittsburgh; 
BENJAMIN L. D’OoGE, Normal College, Ypsilanti. 
III. “The Needs of the Young Teacher”’: 
1. “In College,” Lucta SPOONER, Normal School, Superior, Wisconsin. 
2. “After College,” Lorra LreBMAnn, High School, Morris, Illinois. 
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FRIDAY, 2:00 P.M." 


Grorce M. Bo.tiinc, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio: “The 
Teaching of the Tenses.” 
E. L. GREEN, University of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina: 
“A Family of Athletes.” 
CHARLES Foster SMITH, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin: 
“‘Personification in Thucydides.” 
O. F. Lone, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois: ‘Some Limita- 
tions of the Romans.” 
MARIAM GREENE PAstay, Industrial Institute and College, Columbus, 
Mississippi. ‘A Linguistic Comparison of Caesar’s Gallic and Civil Wars.” 
KerrH Preston, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois: ‘Trans- 
lations.” 

FrmAY, 8:00 P.M. 


J. G. Branpt, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas: “ Military 
Antiquities and Religion of the Roman Empire, Especially of the Third 
Augustan Legion.” 

Address by the guest of the Association, Davip M. Rosrnson, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Maryland: ‘Classical Sites in Asia Minor, 
including the Seven Churches.” 


SATURDAY, 9:00 A.M. 


Harriet L. Boutpi, High School, Springfield, Illinois: ‘The Laboratory 
Method of Teaching Latin.” 

CAMPBELL BonneER, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan: “The 
Question of Emphasis in Teaching.” 

Rospert S. RaprorpD, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee: 
“Animistic Stories of the Infancy and Nurture of the Hero.” 

W. H. Jounson, Denison University, Granville, Ohio: “A Day on Ancient 
Eryx.” 

R. J. Bonner, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois: “Isocrates on 
Imperialism.” 

Epwarp A. BEcHTEL, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana: ‘“‘A 
Roman Annuity Table.” 


SATURDAY, 2:00 P.M. 


GrorGE M. CaALnoun, University of Texas, Austin, Texas: ‘‘ Special Pleas 
in Attic Law.” 


* Papers 10-15 will be redistributed in the final program to be issued to each 


member of the Association. For this afternoon our Louisville friends have planned 
that at 2:15 the Association shall be the guests of the Louisville Convention and 
Publicity League at a theater party at Keith’s Theater. This will be followed by a 
reception given by the League to the Association at the Hotel Watterson at 4:30 
to 6:00. 
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25. E. L. Fryptey, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio: Subject to be 
announced. 
26. S. E. Stout, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana: ‘‘The Principle 
of Rotation in Office in the Roman Republic.” 
27. Gorpon J. LaInc, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois: ‘A Phase of 
Roman Religion.” 
No persons will be assigned to discuss the various papers but open discus- 
sion will be invited from anyone present. 
Detailed announcements in regard to hotels, receptions, and entertain- 
ments will be given in the final copy of the program which will be mailed to 
each member. 


PROGRAM OF THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, TO BE HELD 
AT AMHERST COLLEGE, MARCH 30 AND 31, 1917. 


[Tentative program, so far as arranged.] 


FrRmDAY MorRNING 


Address of Welcome, PRESIDENT MEIKLEJOHN, Amherst College. 
“Hidden Verses in Cicero’s Works,” Proressor A. M. Harmon, Yale Uni- 
versity. 
FrmAy AFTERNOON 
“Athens of Forty Years Ago”’ (illustrated), Witt1am T. Peck, Providence 
Classical High Schools. 
“Latin in the Middle Ages,’’ Proressor K. C. M. S1its, Bowdoin College. 
“The Poems of Statius,’”” Miss HELEN M. SEARLES, Mt. Holyoke College. 
“In Memoriam, L. H. Elwell,’”’ Proressor Cowes, Amherst College. 
‘In Memoriam, C. P. Parker,” Proressor A. A. HowarD, Harvard University. 


Frmay EvENING 


Dinner, provided by Amherst College. 
Presentation of the Philoctetes of Sophocles, Amherst Classical Students. 


SATURDAY MorNING 


“Why Teach Latin—or Anything?” Proressor C. H. Forses, Phillips- 
Andover Academy. 
Discussion, opened by WattER V. McDurffFeez, Springfield High School. 

“Entrance Examinations in Latin,” Proressor N. G. McCrea, Columbia 
University. 

**A Note on Xenophon’s Anabasis,’”’ Dk. M. W. MATHER, Cambridge, Massa- 


chusetts. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


“The Iuliad,” C. W. Gteason, Roxbury Latin High School. 
“A Marble Head in the Wellesley Collection,” Miss ALIcE WALTON, Wellesley 
College. 








VIRGIL: AN INTERPRETATION* 





By M. S. SLAUGHTER 
University of Wisconsin 





A correct apprehension of the genius of Virgil rests upon a 
recognition of the conflict in his own mind between a love of 
philosophy and the call of the Muses. The initial impulse toward 
both came from his love of nature—nature as represented in the 
scenes of his native country, and nature, a study of which turned 
him inevitably to philosophy. 

To Virgil, philosophy did not mean metaphysics, nor yet psy- 
chology. It meant a study De rerum natura, concerning the nature 
of the universe, that is, natural philosophy, that which stood in his 
day for science, the study of the causes of things. His attention 
was early directed to the Epicurean explanation of the universe by 
his favorite teacher, Siron. The writer who made the deepest 
impression upon him was Lucretius, unquestionably the most 
important influence in forming his mind and shaping his thought 
in the first half of his life. The connection between the two poets 
is illustrated by the tradition that the death of Lucretius occurred 
on the day on which Virgil assumed the toga virilis, the Roman 
badge of manhood. The influence of the elder poet extended to 
both thought and expression. Virgil never seems to have lost 
altogether a certain Lucretian manner in the use of language, and 
though the extreme rigor of Epicurean thought, as voiced by Lucre- 
tius, was ill adapted to his gentler genius, he never breaks entirely 
with the finer phases of Epicureanism, even in his later years, 
when he turns for consolation to a modified form of Platonism. 

In an early poem, written before the Eclogues, Virgil bids fare- 
well to the Muses, and sets sail, he says, to the happy haven of 
philosophy, to devote himself to a life of tranquil contemplation. 

* A paper read before the British and American Archaeological Society of Rome 
during Professor Slaughter’s residence in the American School of Classical Studies of 
Rome, 1909-10. 
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And yet the Muses are still sweet to him—dulces Camenae— 
though he bids them visit him in moderation and at rare intervals, 
pudenter et raro. 

A striking instance of the influence of Lucretius in thought and 
manner is a passage in the sixth Eclogue where Silenus sings 
‘‘how through measureless void the seeds of earth and air and sea 
and of liquid fire were brought together; how from these primal 
elements all beginnings and the new world throughout its whole 
circumference were fashioned.” 





! | Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta 
Semina terrarumque animaeque marisque fuissent 
Et liquidi simul ignis; ut his exordia primis 
Omnia et ipse tener mundi concreverit orbis. 

Even more surely Lucretian is a passage in the second Georgic 
| where the poet begs the Muses to make plain to him the pathway 
| of the heavens and the stars, the courses of the sun, and the labors 
| of the moon; whence, too, earthquakes which make the deep to 
swell beyond its broken barriers and to fall back again upon itself; 
and why winter’s suns race to hide themselves in ocean; and what 
| delays the slow, oncoming nights. Then a line which might find 

a place on Lucretius’ own page, 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 


| “Happy he who knows the causes of things, who has placed 

| under his feet all fear and inexorable fate and the roar of greedy 
i | Acheron.” 
In a later Georgic and in the sixth book of the Aeneid, Virgil 
| gives expression to a very un-Epicurean doctrine, that of the anima 

mundi, the soul of the universe, a doctrine which afforded him 
relief from the severity of Lucretius’ materialism and would 
| doubtless have furnished him food for much meditation had he 
| lived to carry out his cherished plan of quiet retirement for philo- 
sophic contemplation after the completion of the Aeneid. 

The passage in the fourth Georgic is one of the finest anywhere ; 

in the poet’s works. 


Deum namque ire per omnis 
Terrasque tractusque maris caelumque profundum. 
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“For God, men say, extends through all lands and stretches 
of the sea and the depth of heaven; from him herds, flocks, men, 
all the race of wild beasts, each one at birth draws the thin thread 
of life; to him are all things returned and into him resolved again; 
nor is there place for death, but living all things fly to the stars 
and rest in the heaven above.” 

The lines in the sixth book of the Aeneid are crowded with Lucre- 
tian expressions, though Virgil has traveled far from the hard and 
uncompromising position of his former guide. The lines seem in- 
deed to be in answer to a question of the earlier seeker after truth. 


Principio caelum ac terras camposque liquentes 
Lucentemque globum lunae Titaniaque astra 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet. 


“First of all the spirit within is what feeds the heavens, the 
earth, and the watery floods, the shining orb of the moon, and 
the Titan stars; and a soul suffused throughout the parts moves the 
whole mass and mingles itself with the mighty body. From this 
comes the race of men and beasts.”’ 

Drawn though Virgil was by instinct and training to the pursuit 
of such grave questions as were set by inquiring philosophies, he 
felt the utter inadequacy of such knowledge to satisfy other demands 
of the human heart, and we are not surprised to hear him confess 
in the very midst of the impassioned Felix qui potuit that should 
such knowledge prove too high for him, as he seems to fear even 
while he prays, he will in great contentment turn to the country 
and to running streams and gladly live an inglorious life, for fortu- 
nate, he says, is he who knows the country and the country gods, 
Pan and old Silvanus and the sister nymphs. 

This passage strikes a more familiar, if not a more Virgilian, 
note. We know and love Virgil as the poet of the fields and streams 
of Italy, the fields and streams of the land of his birth in the north, 
and the land of his adoption in the south. Virgil was born near 
Mantua and was buried at Naples, where he had spent many years 
in a comfortable leisure devoted to study and quiet contemplation 
and the composition of his last great work. 


: 
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The lover of modern Italy is struck in reading the Eclogues and 
Georgics with the many scenes and pictures which are faithful to 
present-day conditions. This might be expected in the Georgics, 
which are devoted to the glorification of the culture of the land, 
but the scenery of the Eclogues, too, is distinctly Italian, the atmos- 
phere is of the north, of the land across the Po, and the shepherds 
are Italian shepherds in spite of Sicilian names and Theocritean 
poses. There are some details which may even be considered auto- 
biographical. Virgil’s love for the life of shepherds and peasants 
in his own district is realized in the affection and sympathy with 
which he treats his theme, artificial though this theme may be in 
the main. ‘Time changes all things, even the mind; often I 
recall how as a boy I wasted long, sunny days in song.” 

Omnia fert aetas, animum quoque; saepe ego longos 
Cantando puerum memini me condere soles. 

And again: 

‘All things which happy Eurotas heard long ago from thoughtful 
Apollo and bade his laurels learn, Silenus sings, and the valleys 
repeat the sound to the stars, until Vesper proceeding along the 
reluctant sky bids the shepherds gather the sheep in the folds and 
render the count to the master.” 

Cogere donec ovis stabulis numerumque referre. 


Artificial, of course, all this seems to us, as it seemed to men in 
Virgil’s time, but are we to find no place in our lives as Virgil 
thought the Romans of his time should find in theirs for the beauti- 
ful leisure moments at the end of the day given to contests of song, 
while the twilight falls on purple hills? Has the life of the actual 
shepherd piping to his flocks in far-off Sicily, then, no meaning to 
us, no reality? Are we always to think of the count of the flock, 
numerumque referre, of the increase in fleece and fold? Always 
to be shepherds who feed fat flocks and therefore sing a poor song ? 

Pastorem, Tityre, pingues 
Pascere oportet oves, deductum dicere carmen. 

“The external landscape is Italian, not because of descriptions 
of definite places, but touches of color and outline, contrasts of 
warm sunshine and heavy shadows, softened by an atmosphere of 
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harmonious melancholy.” So reads a sentence in a recent account 
of the works of a modern Italian poet. Virgilian would have 
sufficed. This is exactly what should be said of Virgil’s country 
in the Eclogues and Georgics. ‘Here spring is aglow, here about the 
streams earth pours forth a multitude of flowers, here the white 
poplar shadows the cave.”’ 

Hic ver purpureum, varios hic lumina circum 

Fundit humus flores, hic candida populus antro 

Imminet. 


And less cheerfully: 
“The winter oak stands unmoved by the season’s wind and rain 
and outlives many children’s children and sees roll by her many 


generations of men” (Mackail). 
Multosque nepotes, 
Multa virum volvens durando saecula vincit. 


The homely life of the Italian peasant has not changed since 
Virgil’s day, as we may see in this picture from the first Georgic: 
“‘Often he loads his slow-footed donkey’s sides with oil and cheap 
apples and returning brings back from the town a new grindstone 
or a piece of black pitch,” an everyday scene now on the Roman 
Campagna. And this more intimate scene farther on: “One man 
I know watches late fires on winter nights and tips his shaft with 
sharp steel. His wife meanwhile solaces with song her long labor, 
running the shrill shuttle through the web, or, it may be, boils down 
the sweet must and skims with a leaf the vessel’s boiling surface.” 


Et foliis undam trepidi despumat aeni. 


Virgil was born in the country, of rustic parents, and never lost 
a marked rusticity of manner even in later years when the crowded 
theater rose to receive him and do honor to the poet who had so 
honored his own name and Rome’s. His insight into the life of 
country people springs from experience and is founded on a sym- 
pathetic and loving participation in their toils and pleasures. Has 
the happy life on the farm ever received a greater tribute than that 
given it by Virgil in the second Georgic ? 


O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 


a 


————— 
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“O fortunate dwellers on the farm, if they but realized their blessing. 
For them, far from clashing arms, the kindly earth from the soil offers an abun- 
dant living. No lofty home pours forth from proud portals a great crowd of 
early-morning visitants, nor do these gaze in astonished wonder at beautiful 
doors inlaid with many colored marbles, nor at costly garments threaded with 
gold, nor at Corinthian bronzes, here where the wool is not colored in Assyrian 
dyes and the pure olive oil is unmixed with cinnamon; but a quiet, free from 
care, the peace of broad acres, and a life ignorant of deceit and rich in abundant 
wealth, fail not, and there are caves and living lakes and cool valleys, the lowing 
of cattle and gentle sleep in the shade of trees. . . . . Over such the fasces of 
the people and the purple of kings have no power, nor the discord that tortures 
faithless brothers, nor the Dacian descending from the north, nor even the 
power of Rome and kingdoms doomed to perish, for not in self pity do they 
grieve at poverty, nor do they ever envy the rich.” 


But the Georgics are a practical treatise meant to instruct, not 
simply to attract, the reader, and contain advice and suggestions 
to men actually engaged in farming, in the care of herds and flocks, 
and interested in the culture of bees, and in the training of the vine. 
Virgil talks learnedly on his subject and “repeats many precepts 
of them of old.” He gives simple directions how to determine the 
nature of soils, how to protect and care for the land; he advises 
rotation in crops and says that the man who labors the soil inces- 
santly does her a service. The beauty of irrigation is set forth as 
a blessing to the “blade dying on the scorched and feverous field, 
where the falling wave wakens a clatter among the smooth pebbles 
and gushes over the parched fields” (Mackail). 

We have more up-to-date documents on farming and few of 
Virgil’s precepts would be recognized as applicable now, but it is 
not for information that we read the Georgics. It is for far different 
reasons that the poem has lived and been read with pleasure by 
multitudes of men since Virgil’s day. Cato’s treatise on agricul- 
ture has only a faint antiquarian interest. The Georgics, however, 
because of the transcendent genius manifest in the composition, 
live on as a great piece of literature. For seven years Virgil labored 
on these two thousand lines, fashioning and refashioning them to 
suit his fastidious taste. This explains why in reading the Georgics 
the words strike the reader so often as not merely well chosen but 
inevitable. And the poem abounds in reflections on life, on myth 
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and religion, and contains bits of description which live because 
they make a high and universal appeal. 

Virgil was arguing for the dignity of labor and desired to idealize 
the life of the farm. Much that he says was true of the older gen- 
eration in his own country, and even in the time of his youth in the 
north. Years of civil strife had been the undoing of all this. 
Militarism had come in to distract the people, and its consequent 
vandalism had dispossessed many worthy owners and tillers of the 
land, Virgil’s own people among others. He would call men’s atten- 
tion to the attractions of a life lived in peaceful surroundings under 
conditions that turned the mind to honest labor and upright living, 
away from a city life of dissipation and futility of effort. He would 
win back the many men fresh from the wars, who had acquired 
a dislike and distaste for the farm, to a saner and healthier life. 
This ulterior purpose, this ethical intent on Virgil’s part, has been 
questioned, but it was certainly in his mind, while the subject was 
very near to his heart and enabled him to give expression to many 
cherished ideals. He would lead men to 

Guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket and the fruit-tree wild, 
and save them irom ‘“‘the weariness, the fever, and the fret” of the 
great city at this crisis in her history, where for many, many men 
‘but to think was to be full of sorrow.” 

From 37 to 29 B.c., the years spent in the composition of the 
Georgics, Rome was struggling bravely to recover from the bloody 
contest that followed upon Julius Caesar’s death. For a great 
many of her citizens life seemed utterly hopeless; to remember 
was to be filled with horror and loathing, and the future was a blank. 
On such minds the beautiful lines of the Georgics must have fallen 
like a benediction, calling them to a life of peace. 

In the Aeneid, too, many significant illustrations of Virgil’s 
love of the country may be found, particularly in the last half of 
the poem where the story brings him to his own land, and to that 
part of it which he knows well and loves, first to the coast near 
Naples and from there north to the mouth of the Tiber, and later 
up that stream to the spot where Rome was to stand. 
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After returning from the lower world where the scene of the 
sixth book is laid, and where even in the underworld some spirits 
are said “to live in shady groves, soft swelling banks and meadows 
fresh with streams,” and where Aeneas had seen “deep withdrawn 
in a secluded valley a woodland and rustling forest thickets and 
the river of Lethe which flows past quiet homes, around which 
flitted nations and peoples numberless, even as in meadows, where 
in serene summer bees fly from flower to flower and settle on fair 
white lilies, the whole field is murmurous with the sound,” after 
returning from the lower world, Aeneas sets sail by night and leaves 
the Cumean shore, “the breezes blow far into the night and the clear 
moon shows them the course, while the sea shines in a tremulous 
light.” 


Aspirant aurae in noctem nec candida cursus 
Luna negat; splendet tremulo sub lumine pontus. 


Past the shores of Circe’s land they sailed until finally Aeneas 
“‘catches sight from the sea of a great grove of trees, in the midst 
of which the Tiber in rapid eddies and yellow with sand breaks 
into the sea. Around and above the wonted banks and the river’s 
bed many kinds of birds, flitting about the grove, make the air 
musical with song. Bidding his men turn their prows to the land 
he gladly enters the shaded stream.”’ Later, on his visit to Evander, 
“he ascends the river’s long windings, is shadowed by numerous 
trees, and passes through green woodlands in the calm water.” 


Et langos superant flexus, variisque teguntur 
Arboribus, viridisque secant placido aequore silvas. 


Throughout the part of the poem dealing with Italy, his beloved 
terra alma, his descriptions are detailed and singularly exact, 
some of them even adequate pictures of present scenes. One 
part of the hunting preserves of the king of Italy, near Castel 
Porziano, is adequately described in this passage from the ninth 
book of the Aeneid, 


silva fuit late dumis atque ilice nigra 
horrida, quam densi complerant undique sentes; 
rara per occultos lucebat semita calles. 
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In the last half of the Aeneid, Virgil makes us feel the wild state 
of things. In the first half, Aeneas travels over boundless tracts of 
sea, past vast domains and lands long known in song and story. 
Here the interest is that of historical association. The allusions 
to the natural setting are most casual. The many harbors into 
which the wayfarers put from time to time are mere recesses 
bounded by curved shores. On this journey from Mount Ida 
to Sicily, Aeneas is not on a joyful errand, nor is he driven by a 
spiritual need; he is fato profugus, fate-driven, and the story is full 
of sadness. He passes from place to place only to meet with yet 
more disappointing experiences. He forever reviews the situation 
as an exile from the land he loves, where he fain would be resting 
freed from all anxious cares, he and those with him, passi graviora. 
For him the sea does not abound in delights, there is no joy in 
the dvnpiuov yéXacua. The sea is something to be endured. It 
suggests only suffering and weariness. 

When Aeneas reaches Sicily, Virgil begins to show a more sympa- 
thetic interest in his surroundings, though even here it is largely the 
interest of the traveler, as when Aeneas passes the precipitous cliffs 
of Agrigentum and the magnificent temples, whose ruins hold and 
fascinate the imagination of the modern traveler. 

When Aeneas is on Italian soil, Virgil shows himself thoroughly 
at home with the country. It is the gentler aspects that affect 
him, the “near meadows,”’ the “‘still stream,” and “the hillside.” 
These are in keeping not only with the inner spirit of the poet but 
also with the character of Aeneas as Virgil meant to paint him. 
Aeneas is longing for rest, not clamoring for excitement. He does 
not demand communion with nature as might a modern romantic 
hero. He seeks rather comfort and loves peaceful and quiet 
scenes, as a relief not as a cure. He had passed his storm-and- 
stress period and there are none of the violent and boisterous 
elements of modern romanticism in his demands nor in his out- 
look upon nature, but there is much of the milder sentiment of 
romanticism, much of its sadness, its melancholy, which like a 
stream of soft, gray light plays forever about the scenes of the 
Aeneid, and like the minor chords of a great piece of music fills 
constantly the soul of Aeneas. 
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This is the undertone heard throughout the Aeneid, the lacrimae 
rerum, the sadness which is man’s lot on earth, 


Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 


Not simply the sadness of Aeneas. He is merely a type in 
Virgil’s mind. For Virgil a glory had passed away from the world, 
the world of actual events and the world of story. Achilles would 
have been distinctly out of place as the hero of an epic of Virgil’s 
time. The world had grown old, very old since the days when 
Homer surrounded the walls of Troy with all the fresh young glory 
of Greece, and society had grown complex. The simplicity of 
Homer was impossible for Virgil and his Roman contemporaries, 
for Simplicity like Justice, the last of the celestials in Ovid’s 
poem, had taken her flight from earth. 

Virgil does not utter a note of despair as did Lucretius when he 
would voice the world-weariness, the tedium, which possessed so 
many souls, vitae . . . . odium lucisque videndae, nor as did Horace, 
who, though saner than Lucretius in his comprehension of society, 
echoes some of his thoughts. Virgil’s is rather a note of pity, 
born of interest in and love of the race of men. To him Italy is not 
simply magna parens frugum, fertile land of flowers, she is also 
magna parens virum, great mother of men. 

We are struck with the frequent repetition of certain phrases 
which faintly suggest Virgil’s attitude of questioning hesitancy in 
face of the problem of human existence: Si qua est gloria, ‘if glory 
is anything,” si qua est fides, “if there is such a thing as faith.” 
He puts a similar doubt in the mouth of the wickedly self-sufficient 
Mezentius in his farewell words to his battlehorse, Rhaebus, Res 
si qua diu mortalibus ulla est, “if anything is long for mortals.” 
We even find si gua est pietas. Thisisa note of doubt, a suggestion 
of the futility of human endeavor, though Virgil never proceeds 
to a mood stronger than that; he seems incapable of bitterness. 

The satirical element in the Italian temper and noticeably 
present in the works of almost all the great Roman writers is 
absent from Virgil’s poems, if we except a parody or two attributed 
to his youth. So marked is the absence of a certain quality of 
this sort in Aeneas, and perhaps in Virgil, that we at times 
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wonder if they are not likewise lacking in a saving sense of 
humor. This is always a ready question, particularly for people 
to whom it is irksome to see men taking themselves over seriously. 
It is a question which has been raised many times in regard to 
Milton, and perhaps more often in regard to Dante, the grimness of 
whose humor escapes many lucky souls. 

At any rate, Aeneas stands convicted by his words to young 
Lausus, whom he has just dealt a mortal blow, but whom he seeks 
to console with the assurance that though he must die he dies by 
the hand of the great Aeneas. And in certain scenes of the Dido 
episode Aeneas comes off rather badly in this respect. Insincere 
gallantry toward Dido would have been more readily forgiven by 
the modern reader than brutality, though Virgil’s Roman audience 
naturally felt that Aeneas’ brutality was born of the truth and of 
the necessity of the situation. Aeneas is driven on by destiny, by 
a religious destiny, though he has but little joy in his mission, and 
he sails from port to port led by no compelling desire of his own. 
He is more than a Flying Dutchman, he is less than a Pilgrim Father. 
He is not sustained by a sure and unfaltering trust, and his sailing 
orders, to seek a home in far-off Hesperia, are too indefinite to 
kindle in him that burning enthusiasm which would seem to belong 
to his mission. He must find a place to establish his country’s 
gods and his household Penates, must find a land for his people to 
occupy and possess. Thrown by accident upon the African shore 
and cordially received into the comfortable kingdom of the Cartha- 
ginian queen, it is perhaps not strange that he should try to convince 
himself that his long quest was ended. When roused from this 
pleasant dream by command of heaven, he immediately sets about 
preparation for his departure. The readiness of his obedience 
implies to the modern mind, though again I repeat not to the 
ancient, a very regrettable lack of feeling and a failure to appreciate 
the mood of Dido, now in the throes of passion and lost to shame. 
It is in Dido’s passion, not in Aeneas’ much milder feeling, that 
modern romanticism has recognized a kindred element, and the 
fate of the beautiful and much-wronged queen has been perpetually 
exaggerated, while the object of the Roman readers’ solicitude, the 
fate-driven Aeneas, has been consigned to everlasting contumely. 
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Devotion to duty is, of course, the keynote to the interpretation 
of Aeneas’ character, as it is the explanation of the lesson Virgil 
would teach his contemporaries. By this quality Hercules reached 
the stars, in virtue of this quality Augustus sits at the banquet of 
the gods, says Horace, who sounds the same note in the magnificent 
Alcaic Odes at the beginning of his third book when he seeks to 
convince men of their civic and military duties. He calls them to 
a service to the state which, while it can never bring glory to the 
great majority of them, is fundamental and essential to progress. 
This service calls for honest and steadfast devotion. It was a 
lesson the Roman world needed to learn, devotion to the state and 
devotion to religion. It calls, too, for heroic recognition of the fate 
that ruled supreme over the lives of all, teaching men a reasoned 
submission. 

Stat sua cuique dies; breve et irreparabile tempus 
Omnibus est vitae: sed famam extendere factis, 
Hoc virtutis opus. 

“To each man stands an appointed day; brief and irretrievable 
is the time of life for all; but to win glory by great deeds, this is 
the mark of true manhood.” 

The constant and even wearisome repetition of pius applied to 
Aeneas loses a shade of its tiresomeness when we realize the full 
bearing of the Pietas Virgil preaches. Religion, as all institutions 
at Rome, had received severe shocks in the last century before 
Christ, in the period covered by Virgil’s life, and one of Augustus’ 
chief cares was to see religion established on a firmer basis. He was 
strenuous in his effort to bring about a renaissance at least in the 
forms of religion, and did much to improve ritual, to restore and 
to build temples to the gods. The state religion thus encouraged 
took on new life, and even new gods were added to the Roman 
Pantheon. This was more than putting a new dress on an 
exhausted convention, the gods of the Greek mythology. The 
Romans did not make the mistake of confusing real religion with 
mythology on the one hand nor with temple worship on the other. 
Virgil was not revealing to them a new conception of religion. He 
was convincing them of a need in their own lives when he preached 
to them so incessantly the doctrine of devotion to duty. It is 
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Pietas in this larger sense which he would illustrate as he developed 
the story of Aeneas’ struggles. Aeneas was priest as well as pre- 
server of the gods he guarded so sedulously. But he was more 
than priest to his people. To them he was king and lawgiver, for 
into his hands had been committed their very existence, and through 
his wisdom they had been preserved and brought, sospite cursu, 
across the sea to a new home in Italy. So ran the legend. 

The Roman could not escape this lesson as he read the lines of 
Virgil, nor could he miss the poet’s very evident intention of point- 
ing another moral, the moral in Horace’s 


Vis consili expers mole ruit sua: 

Vim temperatam di quoque provehunt, 
In maius: idem odere vires, 

Omne nefas animo moventes. 


‘Strength without intelligence falls of itsown weight. The gods 
advance to ever greater things a power that is under control, but 
hate that which in its own interest plans all manner of wickedness.”’ 

In the end, Aeneas triumphs over Mezentius, contemptor divum, a 
despiser of the gods, and Turnus, the arrogant and violent young 
leader of the Latins. Neglect of the gods and uninformed strength 
fall before Pietas and restrained power. 

The religious element of the Aeneid is its insistence upon de- 
votion to duty, upon the value of moderation, upon the good 
old-fashioned Roman formulas for the right conduct of life, and is 
not dependent upon the machinery of the gods. Virgil uses the 
gods in the story with effect, for, though they were an outworn 
convention, the Romans liked to look at their first beginnings 
through this hazy mythological atmosphere. The gods of Olympus 
thus introduced into the Aeneid lend a certain dignity to the sit- 
uation and excite admiration by their Roman qualities, but stir 
no deeper feeling. They are excessively well behaved, for 
they have lost a certain boisterous youthfulness and spontaneous 
desire to engage in exciting encounters which characterize much 
of their conduct in the //iad, though Juno does, it must be confessed, 
occasionally give way to a desire Acheronta movere, ‘‘to raise 
Acheron,” and delays the fate of Turnus until Jupiter interposes. 
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The gods of the country, however, the spirits of woods and 
streams seem more real and never fail to wake in Virgil’s mind 
a sympathetic enthusiasm, which the susceptible reader shares. 
Virgil’s imagination is stirred by the thought of the Golden Age, by 
a return of those deities whose reign meant peace and righteous- 
ness. His most exalted expression of this feeling is in the fourth 
Eclogue, which burst of pagan enthusiasm caused him to be 
enrolled as a saint in mediaeval times and to become “the 
golden branch amid the shadows, the light among the vanished 
ages’’ of Tennyson’s tribute. For a long, long time Virgil was 
the one teacher of beauty left to men, the one instructor of 
youth, the fashioner of language for scholar and priest, for law- 
maker and king. The magic charm of his immortal verse made 
him then, and has made made him since, the wellspring and source 
of good letters, touching the mind with refinement, and directing 
the heart to meditate on the high and serious issues of life, so that 
multitudes of men have, like Dante, called him with deepest rever- 
ence lo mio maestro. 

Bringing the gods to Latium was but a part of the plan Aeneas 
was destined to fulfil. At the beginning of the Aeneid, Virgil 
announces the subject of his song, the full purpose back of all the 
suffering, on land and sea, by war and by flood. ‘To found a city 
[dum conderet urbem] whence should spring the Latin race and the 
Alban fathers and the walls of lofty Rome.” 


Dum conderet urbem 
Inferretque deos Latio, genus unde Latinum 
Albanique patres atque altae moenia Romae. 


Virgil would sing the glory of Rome, as in the Georgics he had 
sung the praises of Italy, the glory of an imperial city, her imme- 
morial walls, her deeds and her sons, 


Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo, 


“who had won by service a memory among men.” 
This motive which recurs again and again as the story progresses 


is given near the beginning of the Aeneid, 


Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 
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“So great an undertaking was it to found the Roman state.” 

It is as the epic of a nation’s greatness that the Aeneid would 
challenge admiration. 

The work may have been undertaken at the request of Augustus, 
but the theme was thoroughly congenial to the poet, who was 
sincerely devoted to the Julian family and would gladly sing the 
fortunes of this house, whose services, not to himself simply, but 
to the state, had been of the greatest possible significance. As a 
young man Virgil’s imagination had been captured by the exploits 
of Julius Caesar in Gaul. He doubtless had a personal acquaint- 
ance with the great dictator, whom he may have met at his father’s 
house or at the house of some of the provincial families, who will- 
ingly gave their allegiance to the man whom they regarded as 
a benefactor. 

A magnificent passage at the end of the first Georgic, inspired 
by the horror of Caesar’s death, sets forth how all the forces of 
nature rebelled against the atrocious crime, balls of flame and 
molten rocks poured forth from Aetna, the Alps quaked with 
unwonted shocks, strangely pallid phantoms were seen at dead 
of night, lightnings fell from clear skies, rivers stopped in their 
course, and the sun hid his face, while a wicked generation feared 
eternal night. 


Impiaque aeternam timuerunt saecula noctem. 


The sun had “something to tell,”’ like the prophetic star in 
Whitman’s Ode: “As the night advanced and I saw on the rim of 
the west, ere you went, how full you were of woe.” 

Virgil transferred his allegiance to the Julian family to the 
young Octavian, to whom and to his friends in command of the 
military forces near Mantua he owed the restoration of his farm, 
from which he had been ejected to make room for a retired 
veteran of the civil wars. Of him the poet declares 


Deus nobis haec otia fecit. 
Namaue erit ille mihi semper deus. 


“A god provided peace for me and to me he will always be 
a god.” 
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The sincerity of his admiration for Augustus has never been 
questioned, as has that of Horace, and to become the poet of 

imperial Rome was a natural and easy development for Virgil. He 
had no illusions about the work that Rome had done and could 
best do for the world. He would bring her in no way into rivalry 
with Greece, whose excellence he appreciated fully. A few lines 
at the end of the sixth book of the Aeneid have furnished the world 
with a measure by which the merits of the two peoples have ever 
since been judged, ‘‘Others shall mold with softer grace the breath- 
ing bronze, I know, and express the living face in marble, they shall 
better plead a cause, shall better describe the movements of the 
heavens and tell the stars. Thy duty be it, O Roman, to rule the 
world, thy arts shall be to impose peace, to spare the humble, and 
to beat down the proud.” 

Excudent alii spirantia mollius aera, 

Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore vultus, 

Orabunt causas melius, caelique meatus 

Describent radio et surgentia sidera dicent; 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 


Haec tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 


The hero of the epic is the spirit of Rome, beneficent spirit of 
power, civilizer of mankind, source of wise and good government, 
the greatest blessing of the human race, the mother of great men 
and great movements, glorious for her past and destined to rule 
the world forever, a moral and a martial epic in one. In the light 
of the demands made upon him by this conception, Aeneas seems 
to fall short of the mark the world would set for a hero. So far as 
the first half of the poem is concerned, this criticism may be justified. 
An acquaintance with his exploits in the second half of the poem, 
the 'Jliad part of it, inevitably raises the reader’s opinion of his 
qualifications jfor the réle he is asked to play. He is described as 
magnanimus, great-souled, optimus in armis, sturdy in battle, even 
saevus, the cruel, and measures up more nearly to the glimpses we 
get of him in the J/iad, where, though only rarely mentioned, and 
then very briefly, he is classed along with Hector as the great 
defender of Troy. His presence strikes terror into the hearts of 
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the Greeks, even of the gods, though with them he is already a 
favorite because of his scrupulous regard for their worship. In the 
fifth book of the Jliad, Aeneas is introduced as a great hero who 
strides along like a lion, is confident in his strength, and utters 
cries that bring dismay to his enemy, cpuepdadéa iaxwr. 

Homer introduces him and thus raises our expectation of his 
achievements, but, as it were by prophetic insight, leaves it to 
Virgil to give the full story of his career. In the eleventh book of 
the Aeneid, Diomede, a Greek hero, now settled in Italy, is made 
to say that “if Troy had had two more warriors like Aeneas, 
the Trojans would have marched to the very cities of Inachus and 
Greece would have mourned a reversed fortune.” 

All through the second part of the Aeneid the attempt seems 
deliberate to give Aeneas character as a warrior, as if Virgil felt 
his hero’s unsatisfactoriness, because of the necessity he was under 
in the earlier half of the poem of emphasizing, perhaps unduly, 
other elements of his strength. This attempt is measurably suc- 
cessful. Aeneas appears as a brave, though extremely considerate 
antagonist—iacentem lenis in hostem—to quote the words of Horace 
in the Carmen saeculare applied to Augustus, “considerate toward 
the fallen foe.” 

But even here Aeneas seems rather unfairly under protection 
of the gods and we sympathize with the rebellious Turnus’ cry 
of despair when he faces certain defeat and death, “the gods 
terrify me and Jupiter, my enemy’—JDi me terrent et Iuppiter 
hostis. 

Out of compassion, as it were, for this bold spirit of barbarism 
now fallen in the path of civilization’s progress—for the Aeneid 
would be a poem of imperialism—Virgil pays him the final tribute 
of pity in the last line of the epic, “his life with a groan fled indig- 
nant to the shades below.” 


Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras. 


‘The limitations of Aeneas as a hero come readily to the lips of 
all the critics. He is a puppet, they say, in the hands of the gods, 
and his courage, therefore, is an empty thing; an actor galvanized 
into a similitude of reality; a man without a will of his own; a 
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wretch whose abominable treatment of Dido admits of no expla- 
nation orexcuse. Such critics need to be reminded that the Aeneid 
is an epic of an old world, of a somewhat weary civilization, which 
needed to be taught a clearer conception of the meaning of life and 
a higher sense of individual responsibility. Virgil would have his 
readers believe that the same protection and guidance, the same 
fortune which brought their mythical ancestor from Troy, even 
in the face of the memorable wrath of cruel Juno, memorem Iunonis 
ob iram, still abides with the Romans, still hovers over Rome. 
The story of such a struggle must necessarily have its tragic ele- 
ments. Virgil’s handling of this theme suggests his kinship with 
the Greek tragedians. 

Devotion to duty, the necessity of moderation, the awfulness 
of rebellion and violence, the blessings of peace, the wicked insanity 
of war, sclerata insania belli, all familiar teachings of Greek tragedy, 
are found again in the Aeneid. In such teachings we see Virgil’s 
own conception of man’s duty, especially that of the Roman, who 
had the keeping of the world in his hands. He must be patient and 
longsuffering. He must serve humanity, not seek his own selfish 
ends. The Roman must learn to do justly and, noblesse oblige, 
must, as a son of the gods, be the first to lay aside war. 

Still more searching are the poet’s demands. The farewell of 
Aeneas to Pallas, the young son of Evander, who at the cost of his 
life has come to the assistance of Aeneas against the Latins, is hardly 
paralleled in ancient literature for the deep tone of human sympathy 
in its expressions of pity for the fallen youth and sorrow for the 
aged and bereaved father, who, even while his boy lies dead, is 
offering prayers for his safety and loading altars with gifts, deceived 
by an empty hope. As the dread fate of war calls Aeneas to other 
sorrows, alias ad lacrimas, he bids Pallas ‘‘ Hail forever and forever 
farewell,” Salve aeternum aeternumque vale. 

The pathos of this scene recalls the sad lines in the third Georgic, 
“‘the fairest day is ever the first to fly in this mortal life of ours. 
Disease and sad old age and hard labor are the lot of man on earth, 
and harsh and pitiless death snatches us away.” 

It was Evander who, inviting Aeneas into his humble dwelling, 
spoke those great lines which have many times arrested the atten- 
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tion of men, and which Fénelon said he could not read without 


tears. 
Aude, hospes, contemnere opes et te quoque dignum 
Finge deo, rebusque veni non asper egenis. 


“Dare to despise riches, act worthy of a god, and enter this 
lowly dwelling without disdain.” 

This prepares us for the self-renunciation of Aeneas’ last words 
to his young son as he sets forth to do battle against the formidable 
Turnus. ‘‘My son, learn duty and honest toil from me, from 
others, learn success.” 


Disce, puer, virtutem ex me verumque laborem 
Fortunam ex aliis. 


It is thus that Virgil would have the Roman of the new era live, 
the éra of peace ushered in by Augustus. He sets forth the highest 
ideals of a civilized state, but, more than that, he reaches the deepest 
roots of human feeling. The Aeneid has been called “a meditation 
on human life.’’ It is a meditation on human life by a rare spirit 
who had given his days to high contemplation, living at a time 
when all the powers of a great civilization were united in seeking 
a new meaning for life. This spirit, beginning with unfeigned 
delight in the joys of life, lived in simple surroundings, but losing 
some of its optimism, never facile, though sane and genuine, as 
time passed and its outlook was enlarged by life in Rome and 
contact with the world of men, came in the end to a mellow, though 
somewhat melancholy, philosophy, a patient and forbearing and 
tolerant acceptance of the realities of life. This was a greater 
triumph than to come to know the causes of things/ 

To the end that all men might understand and accept life as 
he did, might be inspired by a high idealism, Virgil lent the best 
years of his life. To inspiration he added constant and unending 
toil, and he has left a work that is beyond praise for its high utter- 
ances, for matchless tenderness and pathos in mood and thought, 
and, above all, for the dignity and sublimity and nobility of its ex- 
pression, ‘‘the stateliest measure ever molded by the lips of man.” 
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A picture of the position of women in the late Roman Republic, 
whether taken individually or as a class, requires a background 
both legal and social against which to view the figures of the 
women as they went to and fro freely in the society of the last 
century before our era. For that they walked freely and mingled 
with the men of their acquaintance in a way denied entirely to their 
Greek sisters we shall see. To be sure, they never won nor claimed 
an equal share with men, but as time went on they found ways 
and means whereby to spread their influence most effectively 
through their management of men. 

The Greek, so remarkably feminist, as Mrs. Putnam points out,” 
in literature, art, and social science, was very anti-feminist in prac- 
tice. Think of the worship of Athena in her city and of all the 
numerous artistically perfect representations of her in that city’s 
art. She was the goddess of wisdom, the goddess of war. She was 
the goddess whose genius directed the counselors of the state. 
But of the women under her protection Plutarch said: “ Phidias 
supported the statue of Aphrodite at Elis upon a tortoise to signify 
the protection necessary for maidens, and the homekeeping silence 
that is becoming to married women.’” 

Or in drama, think of the tragedies that dealt so largely 
with the psychological study or the tragic fate of some great 
woman; or in comedy, the shrewd wit and political competence, 
the power of organization, and the readiness in debate that women 
were represented as possessing. Or in religion, think of the part 


* The Lady, pp. 1-68. New York, 1910. 
2In Concerning Isis and Osiris. 
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played in the Eleusinian mysteries by women, or in the yearly 
festival to Athena. Even in political life, as an ideal for the state, 
Plato wrote: ‘‘In the administration of a state neither a woman 
as a woman nor a man as a man has any special function, but the 
gifts of nature are equally diffused in both sexes; all the pursuits 
of men are the pursuits of women also, and in all of them woman 
is only a lesser man.’ 

We may have in that ideal an echo of the ideas voiced by 
Aspasia. But she was not an example of the Greek lady, she a 
“stranger-woman”’ from Miletus, one of that brilliant class of 
Hetairae who influenced so greatly the age of Pericles. But of the 
women of Athens, the citizen population, we never hear. Probably 
they were fulfilling that duty which Thucydides asserts Pericles 
had laid down as the ideal for a woman, ‘‘not to show more weak- 
ness than is natural to her sex . . . . and not to be talked about 
for good or evil among men.’” 

As Mrs. Putnam points out, it seems strange that Pericles did 
not himself recognize the paradox in the Greek attitude that “in 
standing up to voice the ideals of the people that Athena had 
formed he should take no futher account of the sex she was one of 
than to beg its representatives on earth to be at all costs ladylike.” 
Whether the Greek type of woman was ladylike we can only judge 
if we use as the definition of that term the one suggested by Mrs. 
Putnam, ‘‘the female of the favored social class who is distin- 
guished from the woman at large by the number of things she may 
not do.” To the Greek that meant the management of a house- 
hold, the superintendence of all the slaves of that household, and 
above all a seclusion within the house, and a separation from the 
outside world except on the occasion of the above-mentioned reli- 
gious celebrations, which could not fail to have as its inevitable 
result the deterioration of the citizen-woman. 

So long as the domestic relations were preserved merely as 
a safeguard to the maintenance of the state, and the attitude of so 
many of the Greeks could be expressed in the words of Menander, 

* The Republic, quoted from James Donaldson, Woman, p. 74. London, 1907. 

2 Pericles, quoted from Mrs. Putnam, The Lady. 

3 Op. cit., Introduction. 
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that “‘a wife is a necessary evil,” and women were at all times 
under the subjection of either their fathers or their husbands, we 
need not wonder that though there never was in the history of the 
world such a brilliant circle of great thinkers and artists as at one 
time in one city of Greece—we need not wonder that not one 
Athenian woman among them ever attained to any distinction 
in any department of art or science or literature. “In Rome as in 
Athens woman was subject to her father or his representative until 
she became subject to her husband. But while at Athens the 
spirit of the law prevailed and harmonized with the general social 
sentiment, in Rome it was in opposition to social sentiment, and 
was gradually modified by legal fictions and other compromises 
(as we shall see) until it bloomed into one of those complete anoma- 
lies that make us feel how similar ancient society was to our own.’ 

Goodsell in his books, The Family as a Social and Educational 
Institution,? divides the continuance of the family as a social unit 
at Rome into two periods—from the founding of the city to the 
end of the Punic wars, when the ideals of the family life were stern, 
simple, and wholesome, though rigid; and from that time to the 
end of the Empire, in the fourth century A.D., a period of increasing 
laxity followed by the slowly penetrating influence of Christianity. 
Here as in so many phases of life at Rome the Punic wars serve as 
a dividing-line. The character of the family of the first period 
was that of the Greek state—a religious, legal, and economic unit 
under patriarchal control. The patria potestas extended to ques- 
tions of life and death, as was recognized by the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables (ca. 450 B.C.), as well over the sons of the family as over 
the women; cf. Gaius Institutes of Roman Law ii. 96: “It should 
be noted that nothing can be granted in the way of justice to those 
in potestate, i.e., to slaves, children, and wives; for it is reasonable 
to conclude that, since these persons can own no property, they are 
incompetent to claim anything in point of law.” And all through 
the first period, as Goodsell points out, this patriarchal character 
of the family continued, and the integrity of the family was pre- 
served because “through centuries in its oldest male head was 


t Pericles, quoted from Mrs. Putnam, The Lady. 
2Pp. 112 ff. New York, rors. 
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vested all religious rights, as priest, all legal rights, as the only 
‘person’ recognized by law, and all the economic rights, as the sole 
owner of the family property.” 

Accordingly, a woman was in patria potestate until by marriage 
she was handed over to the power, manus, of her husband. Here 
again she was not a free agent, but completely under the control 
of her husband, who “could sell her labor, if not her person, to 
indemnify himself for fines he might have to pay incurred by her,’ 
or he could surrender his wife to a plaintiff who brought suit for 
any civil offense,? or he could kill her for adultery. And yet her 
position was always more honored and influential than in Greece, 
especially in Athens. 

The Roman matron, as the Greek, was the absolute mistress of 
her household; but she was not confined to special quarters of the 
house as the Greek woman was (cf. Corn. Nepos, introd., par. 6). 
She mingled with the other members of the family in the house, and 
shared meals with her husband, though not reclining, and refraining 
from wine (cf. Val. Max. vi. 3. 9).4 Her birthday was celebrated 
(cf. Ovid, tr. v. 1 ff.) and on the Matronalia, March 1, she received 
congratulations and presents (cf. Tib. iii. 1). 

In public also she was not so limited as the Greek woman.s 
She attended banquets outside her own house (cf. Corn. Nepos, 
praef., par. 6; Cic. Pro Cael. 8. 20; Ad Alt. v. 1. 3), as did also the 
Vestals and the flaminica (cf. Macrob. iii. 13. 11); place was 
made for her on the street, and she was not to be molested (cf. 
Plut. Rom. 20; Val. Max. v. 2. 1); she attended festivals in honor 
of the gods® (cf. Liv. xxii. 10. 8; xxvii. 51. 7); except those in 
honor of Hercules (cf. Macrob. i. 12. 28; Juv. 9. 24); with the 
permission of her husband she might attend the performances in 
the theaters and circus (cf. Val. Max. vi. 3. 12; Cic. De Har. resp. 


t Becker, Gallus, p. 156. 

2 Bryce, Studies in History and Jurisprudence, chapter on “Marriage and Divorce 
under Roman and English Law.” 

3 Cato, De Dote, quae extant, ed. Jordan, p. 68. Leipzig, 1860. 

4H. Bliimner, J. Miiller’s Handbuch, IV, 2; I, 364. 

5’ Marquardt, Privatleben, pp. 57 ff. 

6 H. Bliimner, above cited. 
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12. 2; Plut. Sulla 35); and she made her appearance in the law 
courts, as a witness (cf. Tac. Amn. iii. 49), though in most cases 
unwillingly (cf. Suet. Caes. 74; Cic. In Verr. 1. 37. 94). 

So the Roman matron was at once honored and subordinated; 
she was thoroughly respected and yet granted almost no legal 
rights. To quote Mr. James Bryce, “One can hardly imagine 
a more absolute subjection of one person to another who was 
nevertheless not only free but respected and influential as we know 
that the wife in old Rome was.’” 

The whole position of women at Rome in all periods of society 
was dependent upon the conception of marriage;? for a iustum 
matrimonium, that is a marriage sanctioned by law and religion, 
and therefore legal in all its aspects, was of great importance, espe- 
cially in the early years of the state, and not to be achieved without 
many forms and ceremonies. The forms were necessary to intro- 
duce a new human being into a family which consisted of human 
and divine beings. As the wife had to take a part in the worship 
of the family gods, and be with her husband a guardian of the 
Penates of her new home, she had, in early times, to go through the 
ceremony of confarreatio before transfer from manus of her father 
to that of her husband. The ceremony consisted in eating with 
the man to become her husband a sacred cake of far, offered to 
Jupiter Farens, i.e., residing in the cake, in the presence of the 
Pontifex Maximus, the Flamen Dialis, and ten other witnesses. 
And a victim was slain to Ceres, and its skin covered the sellae on 
which the bride and groom sat. By the performance of these 
rites the religious character of the marriage was established (cf. 
Servius Ad Aen. iv. 374). The religious importance of the cere- 
mony is shown, too, in the fact that throughout Roman history 
no one could hold the priesthood of Jupiter or of Mars or Quirinus, 
or the position of Rex Sacrorum, who had not been born of parents 
wedded by confarreatio; and in each case the priest himself must 
be wedded by the same ceremony (cf. Gaius i. 112). 

The state also called for iustum matrimonium (cf. Cic. De Off. 
i. 17. 54), for Roman citizenship, for public and private rights, 


t Goodsell, above cited. 
2 W. W. Fowler, Social Life at Rome, chap. v, “ Marriage.” 
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i.e., for ius provocationis, ius suffragii, and ius bonorum, public 
rights; for ius commercii and ius conubii, private rights. 

There were two other ways by which a bride could come into 
the possession of her husband—by coemptio, which was really a 
form of contract whereby the father handed over to the husband, 
for a few pieces of silver, used symbolically, of course, his daughter. 
And there was usus, a kind of marriage which had as its basis the 
cohabitation of the two persons concerned for a year without any 
break. But long before the last century of the Republic ‘‘all three 
forms had become practically obsolete, or were only occasionally 
used for particular purposes. Women found it more to their 
advantage to remain im patria potestate, or, if the father were dead, 
in tutela of a guardian or tutor, and thereby to have the control of 
their own property. So the marriage cum manu was dropped, 
that is, the legal significance of the marriage ceremony was 
dropped.’ 

The old marriage, the confarreatio, had been indissoluble on 
the part of the woman except with full consent of the family council, 
though the man might overturn it, or even kill his wife for infi- 
delity. ‘If you catch your wife,”’ was the law laid down by Cato 
the Censor, “‘in an act of infidelity, you would kill her with impunity 
without a trial; but if she were to catch you she would not venture 
to touch you with a finger, and indeed she has no right.”” But the 
new marriage without manu gave the woman almost as much free- 
dom as the man; for the tutelage custom originally founded in 
regard for control on the part of the family gradually lost its force 
and in the late Republic became a mere farce. So much so, indeed, 
that Cicero complains (cf. Pro Mur. 12. 27) that the lawyers had 
found ways and means whereby women no longer depended upon 
their guardians but their guardians upon them.” For the tulores 
managed the property of their wards to their own advantage quite 
frequently. Perhaps Cicero himself might plead guilty of that 
charge to a certain degree when he divorced Terentia to repair his 
financial straits by a marriage with his rich ward Publilia. 

t Ibid. 

2Teufer, Zur Geschichte der Frauenemansipation im alien Rom, eine Studie zu 
Livius xxxiv. 1-8. Dissertation, Berlin, 1913. 
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Through this change in the marriage customs, nuptiae solo 
consensu contrahuntur, the husband had use of the dos only, in his 
wife’s property; and that ceased if the marriage was broken off. 
In other words, the Roman matron was to all intents and purposes 
a free agent, controlling her own actions and to some extent her 
own property; for the control of the gens still prevented her from 
alienating that either by sale or by testament. And naturally 
with a relaxing of the marriage bond there came an increased 
number of divorces. Moreover, many women entered upon formal 
marriages in order to gain a matron’s control of their property 
with the stipulated condition that divorce proceedings should 
immediately follow the marriage ceremony. 

As Muirhead puts it, 

The ever-increasing disregard of the marriage tie is one of those features 
in the history of the latter part of the Republic which strikes even the most 
unobservant. While from the first the law had denounced causeless separation 
and visited it with penalties, yet in principle it maintained the perfect freedom 
of divorce. With the simple and frugal habits of the first five centuries of 
Rome and the surveillance of the consilium domesticum, the recognition of this 
principle produced no evil results; family misunderstandings were easily 
smoothed over, and divorces were of rare occurrence. But from the time of 
enactment of the Moenian Law, in 168 B.c. (a statutory regulation regarding 
the forfeiture of the dowry in case of separation or repudiation), there was 
a steady change for the worse. The motives of the statute may have been of 
the best but its tendency was injurious; for not only did it indirectly facilitate 
divorce, but it rendered the idea of it familiar and overthrew that respect for 
the domestic council which had hitherto been a check upon divorce.’ 


A contributing cause to this change in the status of woman was 
the result of the Punic wars, and of Rome’s campaigns in Spain 
and Greece and Asia.?_ During the absence of such a large number 
of men from Rome throughout those years woman had had the 
opportunity of developing her natural ability and of asserting her- 
self as an individuality. With the decrease in the number of men 
through the wars the social and economic importance of women 
was increased, as is always the case under such circumstances. 
Moreover, Rome’s wealth had increased enormously, enabling 
men to give larger dowries to their daughters but also increasing 


* Roman Law, pp. 148 f. 2 Goodsell, above cited. 
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their reluctance to handing over such large properties to the control 
of their daughters’ husbands. But above all, the status of women 
was influenced by that influx of Greek culture which occurred at 
this period, developing types of women like Clodia and Sempronia. 


This tendency [says Goodsell] was fundamentally due to a steady dete- 
rioration of ancient family ideals; and this in turn was part of a wide-spread 
decline of moral standards following upon Rome’s war of conquest... .. 
Men and women alike were infected with the dry rot of selfishness and a 
frenzied pleasure-seeking, in consequence of which they looked upon the 
earlier, almost religious conceptions of family duties and responsibilities as 
troublesome and outgrown. When marriages were contracted, the motives 
were too often mercenary or concerned with mere personal gratification. 
Rarely in the senatorial class was marriage any longer regarded as a solemn 
obligation to the state and to the domestic gods. Concubinage and prosti- 
tution grew by leaps and bounds as men sought to satisfy their passions without 
assuming the cares of married life." 


This whole process from the very beginnings of Rome’s history 
to this period M. Boissier? has summed up admirably, adding, 
besides, the fact which would be a foregone conclusion from the 
obtaining of so much power on the part of women, namely, their 
gradual participation in public life. He says: 


In a country where the family was respected as at Rome, women could not 
fail to be of importance. And it is also impossible that this influence, already 
important in the home, should not try to go beyond those limits; and the 
honorable position in private life would not tempt them one day to invade 
public life. ‘The men of ancient Rome had an apprehension of this and so had 
tried to guard against it by placing women always in check, first by patria 
potestas and then by tutela—pretending to protect them, but in reality protect- 
ing themselves against them. Cato, their great enemy, had acknowledged 
this ingenuously when he opposed the repeal of the /ex Oppia, fearing the day 
when simul pares coeperint, superiores erunt. That day was arriving just at 
the epoch which we are discussing. . . . . In the decline of ancient customs, 
laws against women were no more regarded than others. .... By the aboli- 
tion of the old customs and laws women had become free. 

In general, the first use of unaccustomed liberty is the abuse of that liberty. 
One cannot enjoy calmly rights of which one has been deprived for a long time. 
There always comes at first a sort of intoxication which it is hard to restrain. 
That happened now and drove women to various ends. 


1 Ibid. 2 Cicéron et ses amis, pp. 172 ff. 
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But perhaps we are generalizing from too few instances if we 
use the plural there. Perhaps we should rather say drove some 
women to various ends. A consideration of the individuals there- 
fore would more suitably come first and the generalization after- 
ward. For the purpose of making such generalization we have 
collected the information which could be gathered from Cicero’s 
letters, using the index to the Tyrrell and Purser edition; from 
Valerius Maximus, Suetonius, and Livy, using the indices to the 
Teubner edition of those texts; from the histories of Dio Cassius 
and Appian and Plutarch’s Lives; from Orelli’s Onamasticon; and 
from Drumann’s Geschichte Roms, Groebe edition’, 1902. This 
investigation is not exhaustive, but sufficient material was collected 
to make our thesis possible, namely, that the typical matron at 
Rome never dreamed of playing a part in history, just as today the 
height of aristocracy in some people’s minds is attained by keeping 
out of the newspapers; and the women whom we find are either 
those whose “infamous deeds made their names famous,” like 
Clodia, Fulvia, Caecilia Metella, or those who have been brought 
into prominence by the political pre-eminence of their husbands. 

To be sure there are a few whose moral excellence exemplified 
that ideal of Roman womanhood in dignity, industry, and practical 
wisdom which Plutarch praises—such women as Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracchi, and Porcia, wife of Marcus Brutus,’ both 
morally pure and noble-minded women; or Aurelia, Caesar’s 
mother,? or Octavia, the unhappy wife of Antonius. But the 
women of Cicero’s letter are not of this type. Terentia, wife of 
Cicero, and Pomponia, wife of Quintus Cicero, we might agree 
with Mrs. Putnam in considering as examples of the surviving 
form of the simple mater familias, women who took but little part 
in the political careers of their husbands, even if Plutarch does say 
that Cicero complained that it would have been better if Terentia 
had attended to her housekeeping duties instead of meddling in 
politics. In this connection Fowler’s criticism of Plutarch’s 
account of Cicero’s family affairs seems rather probable, when he 
says that the account is biased as coming from Tiro.4 And as 

* Marquardt, above cited. 3 Ibid., IV?, 244. 

2 Drumann, III’, 128. 4 Fowler, op. cit., p. 152. 
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Cicero obviously loved this man much more than he did his wife, 
we can understand why the two were so hostile to each other. 
Also Fowler feels, justifiably it seems, that Terentia was the “vic- 
tim of her husband’s callousness rather than of her own short- 
comings.” 

Women like Terentia and Pomponia seem to have had nothing 
in the way of ‘‘higher education” as Clodia, for instance, had; nor 
do their husbands seem to have expected from them any desire to 
share in their intellectual interests. And one cannot imagine 
Cicero married to a woman of taste and intellect. To be sure he 
seems to have practiced a certain system of education upon his 
daughter Tullia, and to have found her very much like himself; 
but one must wonder with Boissier’ how she stood the system, and 
whether he wanted to make of her a philosopher or an orator, like 
Hortensia, the daughter of his great rival Hortensius. Boissier 
suggests that his success could in either case have hardly been less 
than it was in his efforts to make a philosopher of his son. 

But Terentia was a good match for Cicero. She had brought 
him a large dowry, 120,000 drachmae (cf. Plut. Cic. 8); and owned 
houses in Rome and wooded land in Tusculum (cf. Cic. Ad Ait. 
ii. 4). She seems to have managed all Cicero’s business for him, 
except the large ventures intrusted to Atticus. And Cicero seems 
to have loved her devotedly until the disturbed condition of his 
finances so worked on his love as to kill it, and as Plutarch himself 
says (cf. Plut. Cic. 4),? Cicero’s treatment of his second wife is a 
justification, so to speak, of Terentia. Discontent with his lot, 
self-interest, suspicion, and vague rumors of false friends blinded 
him and even Atticus made no efforts to bring peace between them. 

The only connection which she seems to have had directly with 
Cicero’s public life was during his attack upon the Catilinarians 
and in his complications with Clodius. Her enemies say that she 
had already in 62 B.c. formulated stern measures against the con- 
spirators.* And even if that is a myth, as Drumann suggests, we 
imagine that she had great influence upon Cicero by the force of 
her character. At least she, like other women of her day, could 
be used as tools (cf. Ad Fam. v. 6, where in a letter to P. Sestius 

* Op. cit., p. 96. — 2 Drumann, VI, 685. 3 Ibid. 
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Cicero says that Sestius’ wife Cornelia and Terentia are working 
for Sestius’ interests, just as he himself and Q. Cornelius are 
doing). And report has it that she forced Cicero to bring testi- 
mony against Clodius because of her jealousy of Clodia.t As for 
the rest of Cicero’s career, she shared and suffered from the ups and 
downs of his fortunes, and one is inclined to believe that she did 
the best she could during his exile and during his absence in Cilicia 
and while he was following the fortunes of Pompey to manage the 
business end of the family, since Cicero seemed to have little 
ability or concern for such matters. Perhaps the separation was 
caused by that incompatibility between culture and marriage 
which was so current in that age. At most we can see in the dis- 
turbance the fact that not even the philosophy of the man who 
boasted that the incidents of life touched him but little could save 
him from adopting that release from those disturbances which we 
find so common among men of lower standards. 

We have mentioned the fact that one of the incentives to spur 
Terentia on to decisive measures for her husband’s political career 
was her jealousy of Clodia. In Clodia Terentia found no mean rival, 
if it be true that Clodia tried to exert her power over Cicero as she 
did over so many men of her time. She is far from that type 
which Terentia might be said to represent. As Boissier describes 


her,? 


she had all those qualities which a woman of the world today desires to possess 
or pretends she possesses. They thought differently at Rome [then]; and as 
courtesans were the only ones allowed the privileges of such a free and extrava- 
gant life [as Clodia pursued], every woman who sought out such pleasures ran 
the risk of being classed with them and of being treated by public opinion with 
the same austerity. But Clodia did not care for public opinion. She carried 
into her private conduct and all her actions the same ardor and passions as her 
brother. Ready for all excesses and not blushing to acknowledge them, loving 
and hating passionately, incapable of self-restraint and detesting self-control, 
she was a true representative of the race to which she belonged. She liked to 
shock people and she succeeded in shocking the elders of her period. But she 
fascinated the youths and they flocked to her house and shared in her extrava- 


gances. 


* Plutarch Cicero, 29 and 30. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 172 ff. 
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Clodia counted among her friends men of letters and politicians, poets and 
great gentlemen, differing in position and fortune, but all friends of letters and 
fond of pleasure—Cornificius, Quintus Varus, Helvius Cinna, Asinius Pollio, 
then a young man of brilliant promise, Licinius Calvus, statesman and poet, 
Caelius, and above all Cicero and Catullus. Her circle influenced both politics 
and letters accordingly; from it sprang the most violent epigrams against 
Camm 2.00% It is a strange movement in Roman society when one comes 
across these meetings of distinguished, cultured people where the conversation 
ranged from letters to politics. In it we see the beginnings of cosmopolitan 
life, Ja vie du monde.* 

Clodia touched Cicero’s life through several avenues of 
approach: in his bitter antagonism toward her brother Clodius; 
in his biased patronage of young Caelius; and earlier, when through 
her and her sister-in-law Mucia, wife of Pompey, and therefore 
friendly to Cicero, Cicero tried to appease Metellus Nepos, brother- 
in-law of Clodia (cf. Ad Fam. v. 2). In her, therefore, we can see 
a tie that connects not a few important political men of the time, 
a point in proof of our thesis that the importance of the women of 
the period was the political prominence of their husbands or of the 
men of their families or acquaintance. Or, stating it from the 
standpoint of the women, if they did not as a class, or as a whole, 
work for political advantage or recognition as individuals, they 
worked through their influence upon men, just as the anti-feminist 
of today does and holds as the best way for women to gain what 
they want politically. 

The anger and hatred of the Clodian family pursued Cicero 
through another woman, one who belongs to the latter days of the 
Republic, but one who inherited that hatred from her husband 
Clodius—Fulvia, later the wife of Marcus Antonius. As she held 
in her hand the guiding-strings, so to speak, attached to so many 
men of Antonius’ circle, we shall discuss her later. Suffice it to 
mention here the way in which she seems to serve as a connecting 
link between the régime of Caesar and the struggles between 
Antonius and Octavius. Moreover, between Clodius and Anto- 
nius she had had as her husband the Caesarian, C. Curio. The 
psychological study of a woman who must have passed through 
so many and varied experiences, had we only more information, 
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would be a most interesting one. How far, for instance, did her 
experiences as the wife of Clodius and of Curio influence her actions 
as the wife of Antonius? ‘Though in the case of Clodia, as Tyrrell 
and Purser remind us,’ she is known to us only, or chiefly, from 
her enemies, Cicero, Caelius, and Catullus, the very bitterness of 
their onslaught testifies to her greatness; and Cicero tried to find 
out through her even Pompey’s attitude toward himself. 

Another example of the culture of the period is to be found in 
Sempronia, sister of the Gracchi, and mother of D. Brutus. How 
unlike her mother, the noble Cornelia! And yet was she? Might 
not her enthusiastic espousal of Catiline’s cause have been in her 
simply the revolutionary tendencies of her family expressing them- 
selves in the only outlet which she had at her disposal? May we 
believe that that revolutionary spirit, handed down to her son, 
led him to join the conspiracy against Caesar? It seems very 
probable. As Fowler’ described her, following Sallust’s account of 
her, 
she seems to have been 2 woman who found steady married life incompatible 
with literary and artistic tastes. She could play and dance more elegantly 
than an honest woman should; she played fast and loose with her money and 
equally so with her good fame; had no scruples in denying a debt, or in helping 
a murder; yet she had plenty of esprit, could write verses and talk brilliantly; 
and she knew how to assume a modest air on occasion. She seems to have 


been the first of a series of ladies who during the next century and later were 
to be a power in politics, and most of whom were capable of crime, public and 


private.‘ 

She was one of those women who played the game of politics 
by using their seductive allurements as their most potent weapon. 
Catiline welcomed them to his cause,’ for through them he hoped 
to bind their husbands to his conspiracy. Or he used the women 
themselves, and their property, as he did that of Aurelia Orestilla, 
his second wife, of whom, as Sallust says, none ever spoke fair except 
about her beauty. She helped him to meet his debts, et alienis 
nominibus libertas Orestillae suis filiaeque copiis persolveret;’ but 

* Tyrrell and Purser edition of Cicero’s Letters, III, pp. xliii f. 

* Cicero Ad Alt. ii. 22. 5. 5 Drumann, V, 416. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 152 ff. 6 Sallust Cat. 15 and 35. 

4 Sallust Catiline xxv. 1 Ibid. 35. 3. 
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as the rumor was that he had killed his son for love of her,’ since 
she did not wish to have a stepson, we can hardly believe that her 
influence upon him was for good. Caelius? mentions the betrothal 
of her daughter to Cornificius, and we cannot help wondering 
whether Cornificius found in her the virtues and vices of her mother, 
and of the woman whom we have mentioned above as attaching 
him to her circle. 

Before passing to the women who directly and indirectly influ- 
enced the two great men of the period, Caesar and Pompey, we 
may mention the few other women who were concerned in Cicero’s 
life, his sister-in-law Pomponia, wife of Quintus and daughter of 
Atticus; Caerellia, the ‘‘Stella” of Cicero, as Tyrrell and Purser’ 
call her; Caecilia Metella; Hirtia; Pompeia, daughter of Pompeius 
Magnus; and Postumia, wife of Servius Sulpicius Rufus. 

Pomponia we know merely because of the family difficulties 
between her and Quintus; but we may easily suppose that there 
were many women at Rome like her, not “‘votaries of the new 
culture,”’ as Mrs. Putnam expresses it,* like Clodia and Sempronia, 
but women in whom the “new conditions brought migraine and 
irritable nerves.”” That she possessed nerves we see very easily 
from Cicero’s frank discussion of her affairs with her brother 
Atticus. Perhaps a large part of her discontent was due to thwarted 
ambition and a desire for her husband to count for more; for 
Cicero himself in his letters to his brother seems to voice some such 
desire on his own part also. 

Pompeia and Hirtia we need merely mention in passing, 
because of the possibilities which lay beneath the suggestion of 
either of them as the successor of Terentia as the wife of Cicero. 
The attitude toward marriage at all times at Rome was a social and 
political, not an individualistic one,’ as we have said before, a fact 
which explains why we know about the wives and families of famous 
men. Cicero’s alliance with either of these women would have had 
some political significance. Supposition along such lines we know 
is fruitless, and, unless founded upon fact, entirely in vain. But 


* Valerius Maximus ix. 1. 9. 
2 Ad Fam. viii. 7. 2. 4 Op. cit., p. 59. 
3Op. cit., IV, xxxi. 5 Ferrero, Women of the Caesars, p. 15. 
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knowing full well the tendencies of the times, we cannot help 
wondering whether Cicero’s vacillations might not have been 
checked if he had married Pompeia. And if he had accepted the 
sister of A. Hirtius, consul with Pansa, in 43 B.c., and friend of 
Antonius, might Hirtius’ influence have availed to avert the catas- 
trophe which overwhelmed Cicero? Cicero apparently more than 
any other man of the period kept his public and his private life 
separate and distinct, and all that he sought in a second marriage 
was a means whereby to clear up his financial difficulties (cf. Ad 
Att. xii. 32. 1; Plut. Cic. 41; Dio Cassius xlvi; Ad Fam. iv. 14). 
Hirtia did not possess those means, so he married Publilia; and 
she, poor thing, was too young to know what she was getting into. 

Among the friends, if friends they were, who tried to settle the 
marriage question for Cicero was Postumia, the wife of Servius 
Sulpicius Rufus (cf. Ad Ad. xii. 1). We know very little about 
her. Tyrrell and Purser inform us that her husband, Sulpicius, 
“incurred much odium with the Pompeians for his attitude during 
the crisis between their leader and Caesar, though the blame in all 
probability was due rather to Postumia, restless and energetic, 
than to Sulpicius himself.’”* And we see in Ad Ait. x. 9. 3 that she 
and her son are urging Cicero to await Sulpicius at Cumae; so we 
know that to a certain extent she too tried to play the game of 
politics. That she also played the game of love we can see from 
Cicero’s letter to Atticus (v. 21. 9), where she is suspected of an 
intrigue with Pomptinus. Cicero seems to have resented her 
meddling in his private affairs. But her connection with his 
private life was insignificant compared with the wreckage which 
Caecilia Metella spread in it, through her intrigue with Dolabella, 
the husband of the beloved Tullia (cf. Ad Ai. xi. 23. 3). 


* Op. cit., IV, xxxviii. 


[To be concluded] 




















CHARACTER AND PLOT IN THE ANTIGONE 





By Norman W. DeWrrt 
Victoria College, Toronto 





The Antigone is almost unique among ancient plays in its power 
to engage the interest of the modern reader. At most times we are 
able to lend but a learned sympathy to the peculiar morality of the 
Greek mind that forms the background of the classical drama, but 
in this instance it so happens that the curious necessity of cere- 
monial burial, which by itself is a bit of sheer paganism, gives rise 
to a conflict between the rights of the private conscience and the 
duty of obedience to the law which meets with ready apprehension 
and quick sympathy in the heart of the modern man, where the 
wounds of old persecutions have left an area of great sensitiveness. 

It will readily be admitted that moral issues are uppermost in 
the minds of the descendants of pious generations, even if the 
vitality of religious experience has somewhat waned, and that the 
matter of artistic form is prone to be overlooked in the presence of 
the beauty of holiness. We involuntarily take Antigone to our 
hearts, because we are born of a race that for ages has regarded 
martyrs with honor and veneration, and Antigone is manifestly a 
martyr. She resolves upon her course of action with deliberate 
coolness, anticipating the consequences without thought of avoiding 
them by entreaty, concealment, or flight. While not unconscious 
of the pleasures she has chosen to forego, she views her death as a 
triumph, regarding herself as a second Niobe and looking forward 
to a happy reunion with father, mother, and brothers. To her 
imagination the dismal Hades of her people glows with the bright- 
ness of the Christian heaven, and she becomes quite comparable 
to the martyr of the primitive church who went serenely to her 
doom, unshaken in her confidence that she had chosen the better 
part. 

The moral bias of the modern mind, however, is precisely that 
factor in our judgment against which we must be most vigilantly 
on our guard. A martyr cannot be the real hero of a tragedy. A 
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fate that is self-chosen cannot take the place of a doom that comes 
as the vengeance of the gods upon the astonished and humiliated 
prince who unwittingly has run foul of eternal law. Nor is the 
self-exaltation of the martyr consistent with the collapse of the 
tragic hero’s pride and the headlong descent of his fortunes from 
good to bad and from bad to worse. It is true that the emotions 
evoked by the spectacle of martyrdom seem all but identical with 
the pity and terror of the tragic catastrophe, but they really differ 
intrinsically in their natures and effects. The former, inspiring us 
with feelings of tumultuous protest against the cruelty and injustice 
of this world, works a disquieting and painful influence upon our 
souls, while the not unmerited humiliation of the tragic victim, on 
the other hand, exercises a chastening power and reconciles us with 
the operation of a divine justice that works itself out upon this 
earth and not in the life tocome. For it must not escape our atten- 
tion that tragedy is a form of pagan art and presumes that the 
accounts of good and evil will be squared on this side of the great 
divide. 

It is Creon who is technically the hero of the play. Ignoring the 
ties of kindred, rejecting all advice, deaf to entreaties, and indiffer- 
ent to the rights of human affection, he stubbornly proceeds upon 
the way of his own determination. Not until all mortal remon- 
strance has been spent and the prophet of the gods has been reviled 
does his secretly wavering resolution suddenly give way, and then 
it is too late. Mischief is already afoot and outstrips him. The 
fates have taken events into their own hands and sweep him onward 
with overwhelming swiftness to the reward that is prepared to be 
the portion of those who despise the counsels of wisdom and follow 
the dictates of despotic pride. It is his career, and not Antigone’s, 
that enforces the lesson of tragedy. He falls from his high estate, 
unloved but not unpitied, a human being like ourselves, suffering 
in this life for mistakes committed in this life. It is idle to ask our- 
selves in this connection whether Antigone, too, was not in the 
wrong. Since she remained convinced of the righteousness of her 
conduct and confidently expected a reward beyond the grave in the 
approval of the gods and the satisfaction of her kindred, she cannot 
point the moral of the tragedy. She is a heroine, but not the hero. 
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The fact remains, of course, that her rdéle is the most conspicuous 
and the most fascinating. Such an anomaly is not astonishing in 
itself and has been made familiar to students by the example of 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, of which the real hero, if we diligently 
analyze the plot, is found to be Brutus. Caesar, like Antigone, was 
sanctified in the imagination of the public for whom the poet was 
writing, and the prudent writer of plays will not lightly slight the 
idols of popular sentiment. None know better than the poets that 
history and legend, shaped by necessity and chance, fall but rarely 
into forms that are immediately available for artistic use, but the 
great poets have never held to the doctrine of art for art’s sake, 
and, intent upon the prize of the moment, whether it be the glory 
of victory or the coin of the country, readily consent to the pious 
deception of misnaming a play, making the part seem to be greater 
than the whole. Hence it is that the audience is harmlessly deluded 
into believing that it has witnessed the performance of an Antigone 
or a Julius Caesar, while all the time it has been watching a Creon 
or a Brutus preparing his own doom. 

Bearing in mind the necessity of anomalous treatment, it is 
instructive to observe with what care the poet apportions dramatic 
emphasis between the rdles of the hero and the heroine. To allow 
undue prominence to the part of Antigone would have been only 
too easy. The legend itself leaned in this direction, and nothing 
more was required than a chorus of Theban maidens to make the 
interest of the play genuinely romantic and pathetic. But romance 
and pathos were alien to the best traditions of tragedy, and so we 
find the erotic motive only as a haunting accompaniment of the 
principal theme. As a piece of literary art it is better for the proud 
and beautiful daughter of the Labdacids to stand alone, a figure 
spiritually solitary, inaccessible to the tearful affection of her sister 
and the self-sacrificing devotion of her lover. As for Creon’s part, 
the poet cannot afford to elevate it above the level of the tyrant as 
traditionally conceived. He is drawn to a conventional standard 
and very fittingly meets with the support of the conservative old 
men of the state. Even if it is in his career that the true lesson of 
tragedy must be enforced, yet it is impossible, on account of the 
surpassing interest of Antigone’s part, to exalt him to any such level 
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as Oedipus in the Oedipus Rex, in whose person the interest of 
character and the interest of the plot are concentrated. 

A striking analogy exists between the task of the classical 
dramatist and that of the sculptor who essays to arrange a group 
in the triangular space of a temple pediment. The central position 
must be given to a single figure larger and more imposing than the 
others, which diminish alike in stature and importance on either 
side, with such an effortless harmony between form and space that 
one is more inclined to assert that a triangle has been drawn around 
the group than to say that the group has been adapted to the tri- 
angle. The Oedipus Rex exhibits this marvelous harmony, all the 
characters being subordinated to the king and all the action starting 
from his initiative. In the Antigone it is not so. The central posi- 
tion belongs by canons of art to Creon, but legend and tradition, 
that is, the people, demand that it be given to the heroine, and the 
poet submits. What is the effect of this upon the structure of the 
play? The answer is easy to state in terms of Aristotle’s Poetics, 
where we read that the plot is the chief thing, the soul of tragedy, 
while character is secondary. Now in the Antigone we find the 
emphasis reversed, and the heroine, who stands for character, 
crowds Creon, who stands for the plot, out of the central position 
in the pediment. In this play, therefore, the plot is not the chief 
thing. 

It is likely that Aristotle would have given it a relatively low 
place, and certainly it stands well below the Oedipus in technical 
perfection, but it is all the more apprehensible to us and more 
enjoyable. Our feelings are engaged more quickly than our judg- 
ment, and the beauty of holiness renders us forgetful of the function 
of form. In our attitude toward art and life, a Matthew Arnold 
might say, we are rather Hebraic than Hellenic. 


























THE CLOSE OF THE ODYSSEY 





By Joun A. Scott 
Northwestern University 





No part of Homer has been rejected with such general unanimity 
as the closing scenes of the Odyssey. The scholiast to y 296 says 
that according to Aristophanes and Aristarchus this is the 7é\os of 
the Odyssey. This word has generally been accepted as meaning the 
end, the conclusion of the poem, while Roemer and his school think 
that réX\os means, not the conclusion, but the goal or consummation 
toward which all the action tends. The verse thus marked is the 
one which ends the recognition scene between the husband and 
wife and tells how they retired alone to the old bridal couch. 

It is hard to speak with assurance in regard to the beliefs of 
Aristarchus, since we must rely for the most part, on obscure or 
untrustworthy sources, and Roemer in his great work has tried to 
reverse most of the previously accepted doctrines of the great 
Alexandrian on the ground of the ignorance or dishonesty of his 
transcribers. 

When I first read this explanation, namely, that Aristarchus 
regarded the return of Odysseus to the bed of his wife as the goal, 
not the conclusion of the Odyssey, I regarded it as an easy solution 
of a perplexing problem, but many re-readings of the poem itself 
have convinced me that this scene is neither the conclusion nor 
the goal of the Odyssey. 

No doubt in a modern novel or play this scene would be both 
the goal and the conclusion, so that Stephen Phillips closes his 
play at this very spot and the curtain goes down as Penelope falls 
into the arms of her husband. All through this play of Stephen 
Phillips, love for Penelope is the compelling force which drives 
the hero on, and when he goes to Hades it is for tidings of his wife: 

A living man I come 


Amid the dead for tidings of my wife, 
Penelope. Doth she hold true to me? 
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When he meets the shade of Agamemnon he is warned to put no 
trust in women, but his only reply is: 


Penelope! I’ll kiss thee and fear not. 


On meeting the shade of his mother his first words are a passionate 
inquiry in regard to his wife, and when he is told that she still lives 
and holds true to him, Phillips makes Odysseus exclaim: 

At last, at last the word that lighteth hell, 


One word! and thou alone, mother, couldst speak it! 
Thy voice alone: thine out of all the dead! 


The hero then rushes back toward earth shouting, 


She lives, and she is true to me. 
But she hath need of me! Up to the earth! 
Faint not, Penelope: faint not, endure! 


This is the motive of the entire drama, so that when Odysseus 
is once more safely at home with his wife the goal and end have been 
reached. This is modern, where love is the supreme dramatic and 
literary passion, but it is not Homeric. One must read the Odyssey 
carefully, having this one particular point in mind, to appreciate 
how small a part Penelope had in Odysseus’ homesickness or in his 
yearnings for Ithaca. 

One year of his absence was spent with Circe, and he seemed so 
willing to remain with her that he could be induced to leave only by 
the repeated efforts of his companions, and soon after leaving her 
he was taken up by the goddess Calypso, with whom he spent seven 
years, during most of which he was evidently highly pleased with 
her, as the phrase € 153, émel obxért Hvdave vbudn, clearly implies. 
Homer was too shrewd an artist to permit his hero to spend many 
happy years with Circe and Calypso and then to have him burst 
forth with, 

My wife, my wife, she’s true to me! 
The Greeks may have had a double standard of morals, but they 
were never lost in absurdity. 

Homer, neither in the words of Odysseus nor otherwise, repre- 
sents Odysseus as eager to see his wife for her own sake or for her 
society. It is his home, his estate, his servants, his son, his father, 
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which are the objects of his desire. The first reference to his 
homesickness is in the first book where it is said, “Odysseus longing 
to see even the smoke arising from his native land desires to die.” 

When the gods assemble in Book v, Zeus says, ‘“‘It is fated for 
him to see his friends and to come to his high-roofed home and his 
native land.”’ Calypso taunts him with a longing for his wife and 
then compares her own charms with those of Penelope, to which he 
replies, “I know that she cannot compare with thee, but even so, 
I am eager to go homeward and to see the day of my return.” 

After imploring Alcinous to send him on his way he says, “I 
shall gladly die, if I only can see my estate, my servants, and my 
great high-roofed palace.’”’ To us moderns the omission here of 
any reference to Penelope seems almost brutal. 

When the hero has told his name and his country to the 
assembled Phaeacians, he narrates the efforts which have been 
vainly made to detain him, adding, “They could not persuade the 
heart in my breast, since nothing is more pleasing than one’s native 
land and one’s parents.” 

On meeting the shade of his mother in Hades he says, ‘Tell me 
of my father and tell me of my son whom I left behind; is my 
property still with them, or have others taken it, and do they say 
I will no more return? Then tell me of the plans and purposes of 
my wife; does she remain with my son and does she guard well all 
of my property?” Here is the first reference Odysseus has made 
to his wife, but there is no interest in her welfare; she is merely 
the guardian of his son and of his property. He is as little con- 
cerned about her for her own sake as if she had been his dog, Argus. 

On leaving the Phaeacians and in the presence of the Phaeacian 
queen, Arete, he prays that he may find his blameless wife and 
uninjured friends safe at home. The word with which he refers 
to his wife is cold and dignified, being the very word which was 
used in an earlier book to describe the adulterer, Aegisthus, dubywr. 
It is hard to find a word more divested of all affection or passion 
than this word, yet this is the one passage in which he shows any 
interest in his wife. 

When Odysseus returns to Ithaca and talks with Athena he 
does not in any way refer to his wife nor ask anything about her. 
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He offers a prayer to the nymphs as follows: “If Athena permits me 
to live and spares my son, then will I bring gifts to your altar.” 
When Odysseus is alone with his son in the cabin of the swineherd, 
he plans how he may take vengeance on the suitors, asks all about 
Laertes, but not one word in regard to Penelope herself. No poet 
has ever shown greater skill in turning the attention of the hearer 
toward the great scenes of the poem. How carefully we are pre- 
pared for the first appearance of Odysseus! How slowly and how 
skilfully the Phaeacians are made ready to accept the unknown 
stranger as the great Trojan hero, Odysseus! 

The same genius is shown in the //liad, where book after book 
is centered on the approaching death of Hector at the hand of 
Achilles, and then many hundred verses prepare for the return and 
burial of the body of Hector. 

It is beyond belief that the meeting of Odysseus and Penelope 
should be the goal of the poem and the poet should have taken no 
pains to picture in the hero an eagerness for that meeting. 

A second reason for doubting that this is the close of the Odyssey 
is the fact that the poet loves to move in the crowd; most of his 
great scenes are on a crowded stage or before a great audience. 
The Iliad opens in the presence of the Greek army; it closes before 
the assembled Trojans. The Odyssey begins with the gods gathered 
in Olympus, then it moves to the crowded palace of Odysseus, then 
to the assembly of the men of Ithaca, then it moves to Pylos, where 
4,500 men are met to sacrifice. No attention is paid to this multi- 
tude; they are there when we arrive, and they vanish with no 
notice of their departure. 

When Telemachus and his companion arrive at Sparta they 
find a wedding-feast, but the guests suddenly vanish and there is 
only a small group where there had just been a throng of feasters 
and revelers. This is the great example of “Homeric nodding,” 
since the poet seems to have forgotten that Telemachus arrived at a 
feast. However, the crowd at Pylos and the gathering here are 
due to a higher poetic necessity, namely, the necessity of action in 
the presence of a crowd. 

In the presence of the Phaeacians, the same throngs, the games, 
the feasts, all are crowded. In Ithaca Odysseus is for a short time 
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in the hut of the swineherd, but he soon returns to the palace, the 
suitors, and the crowd. A simple scene with but two actors and 
no spectators is no fitting close for an epic which loves to move 
on a crowded stage. The goal of the Odyssey is not to tell how 
an absent and truant husband has joined again with his faithful 
wife, but how a king returned to his distracted and ungoverned 
kingdom, how he destroyed the spoilers of his goods, how their 
death was unavenged, and how he once more became the ruler of a 
united people. 

Two matters for which the poet makes careful preparation are 
still undecided when Odysseus and his wife retire to their chamber: 
first, will the suitors die unavenged, and secondly, what will Laertes 
do when he learns of his son’s return ? 

Near the beginning of the poem Telemachus complains that 
the suitors consume unpunished his possessions, but if Zeus would 
only grant him the power of requital, then the suitors would perish 
unavenged. In the second book before the assembly of the Ithacans 
a like prayer is made that the suitors may perish with an unrequited 
death. 

This matter of requital for the death of one’s kinsmen may lie 
lightly on the modern mind, but it was the very essence of Greek 
thinking. This desire for revenge was what prompted Odysseus 
to the great folly of telling his true name to the Cyclops, since it 
was only by the fact that the Cyclops knew who had blinded him 
that Odysseus could avenge the death of his companions, inasmuch 
as a wound from an unknown hand brought no true vengeance. 

How keen the sense of the necessity for vengeance for the death 
of kindred or companions was is shown by the answer Odysseus 
gives to Circe when told that Scylla will seize and slay six of his 
companions, for he immediately asks, “‘ How can I avenge the death 
of my companions, when Scylla has destroyed them?” (yu 113). 
It was not so much the death of his companions that galled him as 
the fact that he could not avenge them. 

When Odysseus plans with Athena in Book xx he tells the 
goddess that he is not so much concerned with the death of the 
suitors as that he should escape punishment for their slaughter, and 
that their death should be unavenged, to which she replies, “If 
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fifty ambushes of enemies should assail thee, I am strong enough to 
protect thee from them all” (v 42). 

In Book xxiii Odysseus expresses indifference whether his wife 
knows him or not, and says to his son, “Let us consider this, for 
any man slaying but a single person flees, leaving kindred and 
native land, but we have slain the support of the state, the leaders 
of Ithaca. What shall we do?” (y 117). 

If the Odyssey ends with the scene between Odysseus and Pene- 
lope, then the real question, Shall the suitors be avenged ? a question 
inherent in Greek nature and especially in the nature of Odysseus, 
is left unanswered. It is not enough to say that the poet of the last 
book later changed the Odyssey so as to bring in the answer, since 
every Greek would have asked that question, even if the poet had 
not. 

The second question, the question in regard to the aged Laertes, 
is also unanswered except in Book xxiv. Almost at the opening of 
the Odyssey we have a long account of the sad condition of Laertes, 
living apart in grief and in wretchedness. Again in Book ii there 
is another account of Laertes and the shroud Penelope is weaving 
for him. These two first books are introductory and they present 
in brief space the actors who are to play a part in the scenes of the 
poem. It seems highly unlikely that so much space would be 
given to the description of Laertes if he were not to appear in the 
course of the poem in his own person. 

Menelaus in Book iv speaks tenderly of the sorrows of the aged 
Laertes and how he must mourn the absence of hisson. As soon as 
Penelope learns of the absence of Telemachus and the attempt of the 
suitors to slay him, she plans to send for the advice of Laertes, but 
Eurycleia begs her to spare the old man in his misery. When 
Odysseus meets the shade of his mother, his first words are, ‘Tell 
me of my father!”” A long account then follows of the bitter con- 
dition of Laertes, deprived of both son and wife: ‘‘There on a bed 
of leaves he lies in summer, and in winter in the ash near the fire, 
always in sorrow yearning for his son’s return”’ (A 190). 

When the disguised Odysseus talks with Eumaeus, although he 
asks no word in regard to Penelope, he says, ‘‘Tell me of the father 
of Odysseus, is he still alive?” (0 347). Then follows another 
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account of the wretched and heartbroken condition of the poor old 
man, a description repeated in other words and with other details 
in Book xvi. 

The poet of the Odyssey from the very start began to arouse 
interest for Laertes and prepared the hearer to expect that the son 
and the father would meet in just such a scene as that found near 
the close of the last book of the Odyssey. The respect for age and 
for fathers was too strong among the Greeks for the poet to leave 
out of the plan of the Odyssey this recognition scene. 

Another reason for thinking that the Odyssey never closed with 
the scene between Odysseus and Penelope is that it would destroy 
that balance, that proportion, which is so essential a part of Greek 
art and of Greek literature. 

In the first book of the J/iad the plague lasts for nine days, the 
gods go to the Aethiopians, Achilles increases his anger, and on the 
twenty-first day the gods return when Thetis goes to Olympus to 
supplicate Zeus to honor her son. These numbers are repeated 
in the last book of the J/iad. Not only does this book cover twenty- 
one days, but the days are divided into nine and twelve exactly as 
in the first book. Here, too, Achilles spends a like number of days 
in anger, here he is visited by his mother, and here she also goes to 
Olympus to talk with Zeus. Book i opens in the presence of the 
hosts of the Achaeans, and the J/iad closes in the presence of the 
hosts of the Trojans, so that there is a balance, not only in time and 
in events, but in the setting as well. 

This law of balance or harmony reappears in all forms of Greek 
art as well as in the odes of Pindar and the choruses of the drama. 

It is contrary to every feeling of Greek art that Homer should 
have begun the Odyssey with the gods all present at Olympus, save 
only Poseidon, and then ended the poem with a scene in which 
there are but two actors and no audience. 

The present close of the Odyssey, as we have it in Book xxiv, 
balances or corresponds with every scene in the introduction. The 
Odyssey is set in motion by the agency of Athena, it is closed by the 
same agency. In Book i she hurries to Ithaca at the command of 
Zeus in order to arouse the son to action, and by the same command 
of the same god at the close she hurries back to Ithaca to bring peace 
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to the island. Nearly every actor is named or presented in the 
beginning and they nearly all appear to make their final bow at the 
close; the suitors are dead, but are represented by their kinsmen. 

No Pindaric ode shows greater harmony, and no pediment in 
any Greek temple shows a more perfect balance than this; the 
same characters and the same groupings reappear in the close which 
were present at the opening. The poem in interest and in art has 
reached its conclusion, this,is at once the end and the goal of the 
Odyssey. ‘ 

The scene between Penelope and Odysseus is not the conclusion 
of the Odyssey for five reasons, at least: 

First, Odysseus’ yearnings are not so much for his wife as for the 
re-establishment of his power in his own kingdom. 

Secondly, Homer loves to move in the throng and often violates 
other principles so as to keep his scenes crowded with people; hence, 
he would hardly close his poem with a scene in which there were 
but two actors and no spectators. 

Thirdly, the question asked in many places of the Odyssey is 
this: Are the suitors to die unavenged? This seems to me to be 
the pivot on which the action of the poem revolves and the point 
of chief interest for a Greek. This question is not answered until 
the end of the present Odyssey. 

Fourthly, the attention is called again and again to the heart- 
broken condition of Laertes, and his eagerness to see his son— 
eagerness fully reciprocated by the hero, Odysseus. Laertes could 
hardly have been made so prominent and our sympathies could 
never have been so stirred, if he were never to appear in the action 
of the poem, and he does not appear except in Book xxiv. 

Fifthly, balance and reciprocal grouping are the essence of the 
Greek spirit as it showed itself in Greek art and in Greek literature; 
hence it seems incredible that the Odyssey should have opened 
with a crowded scene and closed with a scene in which there are 
only two, but no Greek pediment, no Greek ode, shows a more 
artistic balance both in numbers and in grouping than the balance 
existing between the introduction and the present close of the 
Odyssey. In the traditional close of the Odyssey every condition 
of the poem, of art and of interest, has been met and satisfied; the 
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stage is crowded; in the background are the swineherd and neatherd, 
the prophet, the bard, the herald, and the faithful men of Ithaca; 
close by is the aged father, while right in front and at the center 
are the three great actors of the epic, Telemachus, Odysseus, and 
Athena; the tale has been told, the actors have made their bow, the 


Odyssey is ended.* 


t The problems of language are not touched in the foregoing article, since they 
have been handled by Dr. Shewan, Classical Philology, IX, 35 ff. and 160ff, No 
scholar of this generation possesses a deeper and a sounder knowledge of Homer and 
no one is jess inclined to substitute a hypothesis for a fact. 
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various kinds, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate editors named 


above.] 


California 

San Luis Obispo.—One of the successful organizations in the San Luis 
Obispo High School and Junior College is the Latin Club which was organized 
early inthe term. The club, which is composed of members of the upper classes 
and of the Junior College, is enthusiastic and is accomplishing much in its 
general influence on the scholarship of the school. On the evening of Novem- 
ber 18, before a large and appreciative audience the club produced Professor 
Miller’s play of Dido: the Phoenician Queen. The parts had been carefully 
assigned, the persons taking part had been thoroughly trained, and the scenes 
were effectively worked out. The beauty of the scenes was enthusiastically 
admired, while the players received unstinted praise and applause. The stage 
settings were built by the manual-training department, and the scenery was 
entirely the work of the art department of the school. The play was given 
under the direction of Miss Claire Thursby, instructor in Latin in the High 
School and Junior College, assisted by Mrs. L. A. Randall, instructor in art; 
by Miss Angie Carr, instructor in music, and Miss Laura J. Leonard, instructor 
in household arts. The part of Dido was effectively taken by Miss Marguerite 
Dart, and that of Aeneas by Mr. Bernhard Lewin. 


Illinois 

Chicago.—The Classical Club of Lewis Institute opened its meetings for the 
year 1916-17 with a lecture by Dr. E. H. Lewis on the Golden Bough, an appreci- 
ation of Frazer’s work. This was followed on October 23, by a talk on “‘ Astron- 
omy in Its Relation to Classical Literature and the Fine Arts” by Professor 
Brimblecom of McKinley High School. Since then Cicero’s De Senectute has 
been read and discussed in the Everyman translation. On January 9 an open 
meeting was held, at which the new Classical Club room was first used. This 
room has been redecorated and equipped by the Institute and club members 
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to serve as a regular meeting-place and study-room. Greek borders were 
stenciled on the curtains, statuary and classical pictures were secured, and a 
delightful atmosphere for work was obtained. The meeting was presided over 
by Director Carman, who paid a graceful tribute to the value the classics had 
been to him throughout his life. Other speakers gave their interpretation 
of the position of the classics in modern life; a quartet sang “‘Gaudeamus 
Igitur” and “ Adeste Fideles,” and Mr. G. L. Tenney sang the Greek words to 
the Homeric “Hymn to Apollo” and an ode of Pindar. A study of Greek 
mythology is planned for this quarter. 

At the fourth mid-winter luncheon of the Chicago Classical Club, Febru- 
ary 10, a symposium on “The Best Latin Reading for the High-School Course 
(all four years included)” was held. A short introductory paper was read by 
Professor William Gardner Hale, of the University of Chicago, and discussed 
by Mr. Scott of Chicago, Miss Woodruff of Oak Park, Miss Townsend of 
Evanston, and Mr. McCoy of Chicago. 


Iowa 

Fort Dodge.—The Latin department of the Fort Dodge High School has 
recently organized a club among the pupils of the Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil 
classes that is proving very interesting and helpful. 

All of the members of these classes are called Roman citizens, and prac- 
tically all of them are active members of the club. They are divided into the 
three classes, Ordo Senatorius, Ordo Equester, and Ordo Plebeius, according 
to their grades for the preceding semester. 

Twelve officers, who also compose the Senate, transact the business of the 
club, and report at each regular meeting. Two consuls, chosen from the Ordo 
Senatorius, preside alternately at the meetings. Two censors, chosen from 
the Ordo Equester, keep the list of citizens and mark the attendance. It is 
also their duty to classify the citizens in their proper orders at the end of each 
semester. This classification has proved to be one of the most practical 
features of the organization, and great is the rejoicing when a citizen can rise 
from the Ordo Plebeius to the Ordo Equester. 

Two tribunes, chosen from the Ordo Plebeius, post the programs, and many 
clever posters have appeared on the bulletin boards. Two quaestors, chosen 
from any order, keep the minutes of the meetings and attend to the finances. 
Two curule and two plebeian aediles serve as the social and program committee, 
and, in consultation with a teacher, arrange for all programs or social meetings. 

Twenty-six candidates announced their candidacy for the offices at the 
first election, and personal canvass was carried on with zeal for a week before 
the election. The successful tribunes had cards printed which they distributed 
freely on the day of the election. Others announced their candidacy by 
posters. The Australian ballot system was used in voting, with printed 
ballots, judges of the election, and voting booth. The voting was done by 
orders, the Ordo Senatorius voting first. 
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The work outlined for the club during the year is a study of Roman life, 
the topography of Rome, and the Roman Forum. The programs are interest- 
ing and instructive, and the enthusiasm aroused through the club is finding 
its way into the regular work of the Latin classes, helping to alleviate the 
drudgery of Latin and to make interesting a subject that is gradually coming 
back to its proper place in a high-school course. 


Massachusetts 

The tenth annual meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts section of the 
Classical Association of New England was held on Saturday, February 10, 
at Harvard Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. The program was as 
follows: ‘‘A Word of Welcome,” President Samuel V. Cole, Wheaton College, 
president of the Section; “Cicero’s Rhetorical Theory and Stoic Philosophy,” 
Mr. Roy Kenneth Hack, Harvard University; ‘“‘The Present Situation in 
Greece,” Dr. Aristides E. Phoutrides, Harvard University; “‘Some Aspects 
of Exposition in Greek Tragedy,” Dr. Evelyn Spring, Wheaton College; 
“Charles Pomeroy Parker and the Classical Tradition,” Professor Edward 
K. Rand; “Discussion of Timely Topics,” opened by Dr. Arthur W. 
Roberts, Brookline High School; Lantern Talk: “Recent Acquisitions to 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts,’”’ Dr. Lacey D. Caskey, of the Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

The following officers were chosen for 1917-18: President, Albert S. 
Perkins, Dorchester High School; Secretary, Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury 
Latin School; Member of the Executive Committee for five years, William H. 
Sylvester, Boston English High School. 

The annual meeting of the Classical Association of New England will be 
held on Friday and Saturday, March 30 and 31, at Amherst College, Amherst, 


Massachusetts. 


New Jersey 

Weehauken.—Miss Brita L. Horner writes: “The suggestion that we finish 
our first half year of Latin with a ‘party’ was received with great enthusiasm 
by a class of twenty-five beginners. To each pupil was assigned the writing of 
a short essay on one of ten topics relating to Roman children and education. 
The material for these essays was to be found in Johnston’s Private Life of the 
Romans (Scott, Foresman & Co.), and Church’s Roman Life in the Days of 
Cicero (Macmillan). The best ten essays were then selected for delivery and 
the following program was the result: A poem—‘ Memories of First-Year 
Latin’; essays—‘The Roman Girl,’ ‘The Roman Boy at Seven,’ ‘The 
Roman Boy at School,’ ‘Roman Methods of Education,’ ‘The Pedagogus,’ 
‘The Teacher in a Roman School,’ ‘Writing Materials Used by the Romans,’ 
‘The Bulla,’ ‘The Liberalia or the Roman Boy at Sixteen.’ 

“During the program Roman bracelets, pins, and coins were examined with 
great interest, while a genuine stilus and a model tablet afforded the oppor- 
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tunity to write in wax ‘just like the Romans.’ After the formal program 
the class spent about an hour playing games in Latin.” 


Oregon 

The Classical Club of Portland, Oregon, which has a membership of over 
twenty-five high-school and college teachers, holds regular monthly meetings 
during the winter at the homes of its members. Some Latin not read in the 
regular school course is studied and discussed. The year is opened with a 
luncheon. This year the Menaechmi and Rudens of Plautus have been read. 
The club will next take up Tacitus. 


Pennsylvania 

The Classical Club of Philadelphia.—The opening of the twenty-second 
year of the existence of the Classical Club was marked by a meeting on Novem- 
ber 3, at which forty-one members were present. 

Dr. T. L. Comparette, the distinguished numismatist of the United States 
Mint, read a paper on “The Roman Aes Signatum.”” Dr. Comparette, after 
discussing the theories advanced in explanation of the bars, the bars themselves 
and the significance of the designs upon them, reached the interesting 
and original conclusion that since the bars gave evidence solely of Greek 
artistry, they had nothing to do with Roman coinage or monetary system, 
and were in fact trade-marked commercial ingots designed for use in the 
metallic arts. 

The Classical Club of Philadelphia held its one hundred and twenty-ninth 
meeting on Friday, January 5, 1917. The paper of the evening was read by 
Dr. Stephen B. Luce, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, “Athens in the 
First Year of the War and a Modern Aristophanes.” Dr. Luce treated of the 
growth and development of Athens as a modern city and of its seething politics 
at the outbreak of the war. The “Modern Aristophanes” is one M. Souris, 
who publishes a paper written in verse, in which he lampoons men and measures 
much after the fashion of the Old Comedy. Aristophanes, were he living 
today, would be a pamphleteer instead of a comedian. 


Rhode Island 

W oonsocket.—Although June, 1916, seems a date of ancient history to the 
busy men and women of the teaching profession, it may not be too late to tell 
the readers of the Classical Journal of an interesting event in the history of 
the Woonsocket High School. 

It was decided that one of the Commencement week functions should 
be a Latin evening which in some way would include all the pupils of the Latin 
department. A Roman Wedding was chosen for the nucleus of the program. 
Miss Whittaker, the head of the Latin department, was insistent that no 
admission fee be charged, that commercialism might not detract from the 
dignity of the occasion. Admission was by invitation only. The invitations, 
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printed in capital letters on imitation parchment, were rolled, tied with linen 
thread, sealed, and delivered by Roman couriers. This necessarily left her 
without money with which to finance the undertaking. However, expenses 
were reduced to a minimum as Miss Whittaker cut and made, with a little 
help from the girls, the costumes for the one hundred and twenty pupils who 
took some part in the program. Jewelers and other merchants and friends in 
the city generously loaned all the rich furnishings for the various scenes of the 
play, so that the total expenses were absurdly small, and these were met from a 
fund in the possession of the school. Miss Paxon’s A Roman Wedding was 
altered somewhat, as Miss Whittaker combined the second and third acts 
and added another based on the banquet scene in Dido’s palace (Aeneid 
Book i). Couches for the triclinium were made by the janitor and the table 
was rich in massive silver. The bridal party were the banqueters, and three 
tiny boys from the Freshman class, dressed as slaves, served the feast, first 
removing the sandals of their guests, bringing water and napkins with which 
the guests bathed their hands, and crowning their heads with garlands while 
the bridegroom wreathed the wine and invoked the gods. The after-dinner 
entertainment consisted of a soprano solo in Latin by one of the Senior girls; 
a mandolin solo by a Roman youth of the Freshman class, and a Roman solo 
dance by a girl of the Junior class. Then followed a charming Roman chorus 
dance by twelve girls. Their perfect dancing, consisting chiefly of poses, with 
their garlands of roses and the play of changing light, produced an effect lovely 
beyond expression. All of the department not participating in the play con- 
stituted a chorus which entered the auditorium, led by a small boy carrying 
the American flag. As he mounted the stage, they grouped themselves about 
him, and with hands extended to heaven sang “Domine Salvam Fac.” This 
chorus then went to its appointed place in the seats on the floor at the left of the 
stage where it sang a Latin chorus between each two acts. 

Those of you who are familiar with the play will recall the marriage scene 
in the second act. In this scene, after the lictors had escorted the Pontifex 
Maximus and the Flamen Dialis through the exits at the rear of the stage, the 
rest of the bridal party passed down steps at the side of the stage, into the 
auditorium, where they were joined by the entire chorus, and, all gay with 
torches and garlands, passed up and down the aisles singing ‘‘Gaudeamus 
Igitur,”’ finally making their exit into one of the corridors and on into the class- 
room. The door closed while the chorus was still singing. Thus was pro- 
duced a good effect of such a procession vanishing in the distance through the 
streets of Rome. 

The curtain then rose upon the scene in the home of the bridegroom, where 
only the immediate bridal party was present, and where the bride performed 
her sacrifice and prayed to Juno. 

Rehearsals for this entertainment had scarcely begun before the pupils 
manifested much greater enthusiasm and zest for their work, and even to this 
date the department is living in the afterglow of an evening which a large 
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audience acclaimed a distinct success, so that all the work and anxiety were 
amply compensated. 


South Dakota 

Professor R. D. Elliott, of the University of South Dakota, writes: “My 
attention has recently been called to an article entitled ‘Latin on the Increase,’ 
appearing in an educational journal called The Midland Schools, published in 
Des Moines, Iowa. Thinking that you perhaps might wish to make note of this 
article in the Classical Journal, I quote below the statistics which form the gist 
of it. If you care to look into it further, you will find the article in the Decem- 
ber number of the journal noted above. The figures, which show the regis- 
tration in Latin in the high schools of Iowa, are as follows: 














1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 

IIIS oS 6 vocanddcsciesnseesc 4,812 5,344 7,794 
EI 6. cc cdvncssvesceenes 3,127 3,438 5,074 
Third- and fourth-year Latin............ 1,665 1,448 1,829 
Miles bia need enaeeha yada eeees 9,604 10,230 14,697 














“The totals given above for 1914-15 and 1915-16 are my own, as those 
given in the original article do not agree with the other figures quoted.”” The 
writer of the article adds that complete statistics for the current year are not 
yet available, 50 of the 379 schools not having reported, but that this can only 
mean an even greater increase than shown above. 


Utah 

The Ogden High School.—On the ides of December last a debate was held 
between the “Aeneadae,” the Latin Club of the School, and the ‘‘ Deutscher 
Verein,” with respect to the relative practicality of the two languages. The 
judges were a leading minister of the town, a state senator, and the president 
of the Federated Women’s Clubs of Utah, who gave their decision in favor of 
Latin. The club has held several meetings this year, at one of which a pro- 
gram was rendered, closing with the Odgen High School original song “‘ Veni- 
amus Igitur.” 

The motto of the club is “Animis opibusque parati,” its symbol the 
fasces, and its colors purple and gold. A bulletin board with the name and 
motto in gold on a purple background has been erected in the hallway, on 
which are kept notes of classic interest. At present the members are working 
on two plays to be given in February. Club pins have been ordered, the 
design being gold fasces with a purple “A” superposed. 











General Comment 
{Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri. ] 


In the Revue Historique for September, 1916, Gustave Glotz contributes 
the final instalment of his bibliographical article “‘Histoire Grecque, 1911- 
1914,” giving a good summary of historical contributions during the period 
covered. 


The Oxford University Press has announced a new volume under the title 
Progress and History. The book will consist of essays by various scholars, and 
will be edited by F.S. Marvin. Among the topics treated will be ‘“ Prehistoric 
Times” by R. R. Marett, “Progress and Hellenism” by F. M. Stawell, and 
“Progress in the Middle Ages” by A. J. Carlyle. 








In the American Historical Review for January, 1917, will be found a “List 
of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in Progress at the Chief American 
Universities, December, 1916.”” Of these dissertations nineteen deal specifi- 
cally with problems in ancient Greek and Roman history, three are on early 
church history, and eight are concerned with the Middle Ages. The subjects 
cover a wide range and the classical scholar will find much to whet his intellec- 


tual appetite. 


An interesting example of traditional Greek progressiveness is seen in the 
Berkeley High School of Berkeley, California. Printing was added to the 
school’s curriculum, and straightway the members of the Greek Club pro- 
cured a case of Greek type. On November 14, 1916, they issued the first 
number of a little paper called A@HNH, and there have been several subse- 
quent issues, each being an admirable example of Greek printing. Among the 
things printed are famous quotations, selections from the witticisms of Hierocles, 
and the Lord’s Prayer. The number issued for December 25 is embellished 
with illuminated capitals. The teacher of Greek in the school is Miss Mary B. 


Clayes. 


Levi Henry Elwell, who had long taught Greek at Amherst College, died 
on December 27. Coming from the Northampton High School, he entered 
Amherst and was graduated in the class of 1875. Later he pursued graduate 
studies at Yale University, there coming under the instruction of Professor 
Whitney. His first teaching was in the Poughkeepsie Military Academy, but 
he returned to Amherst in 1877 as instructor in Latin. The following year he 
became instructor in Greek, and in 1890 he was appointed associate professor 
of Greek and Sanskrit, which chair he held at the time of his death. Interest- 
ing for the history of Indic philology in America is his volume of Nine Jatakas, 
which he edited in 1886, the first Pali text to be issued in this country. Pro- 
fessor Elwell wrote on genealogy, and he was an accomplished botanist. 
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Konrad Gesner was born four hundred years ago last March in Ziirich. 
He was of humble parentage; but after finishing his early education in his 
native city, he was enabled by the help of friends to pursue his studies at 
Strassburg, Bourges, Paris, and at Basle, at the last-mentioned place taking 
his degree in medicine. He was a man of wide learning and varied interests. 
In his own day he was known chiefly as a botanist, but his great work Historia 
Animalium, in four volumes folio, published in 1587, laid the solid foundations 
of modern zoédlogy. In this work Gesner sums up the results of former writers 
from Aristotle down to his own time. The curious will here find descriptions 
and illustrations of many mythical creatures, such as sea bishops, sea monks, 
unicorns, and others terrible to behold. But Gesner must always occupy 
an important place in the history of exact science. In 1537 he began to teach 
Greek at Lausanne and his first published work was a Greek dictionary, 
issued through the house of Froben at about this time. Later he prepared a 
new edition of this dictionary which contains a preface that is only less famous 
than that of Dr. Samuel Johnson, wherein he defends the study of Greek as 
a means of culture. Gesner’s general linguistic interest is attested by his 
Mithridates de differantiis linguis, in which he attempts to describe some 130 
languages, at the same time presenting the Lord’s Prayer in 22 tongues. Some 
narrow specialist may smile superciliously at such ambitious works, but here 
we have the precursor of a long line of polygolt works that served a very useful 
purpose in their day and which found their culmination in the books of Gabe- 
lentz and Friedrich Miiller. Miiller’s Einleitung in die Sprachwissenschaft 
appeared at intervals from 1876 to 1888 and was never completed. A knowl- 
edge of Sanskrit meantime had led to interest in the restricted Indo-European 
group. Bopp and Schleicher had led the way; and with the appearance of 
Brugmann’s monumental work both scope and method were determined for an 
indefinite time tocome. Yet as late as the year 1909 Professor Finck, of Berlin, 
undertook the task of treating within the limits of 127 pages no less than 2,180 
languages and dialects! It used to strike me as very strange that Brugmann 
never referred to Gabelentz in his lectures that I attended. Perhaps the work 
of Gesner’s most often mentioned is his Bibliotheca Universalis, which appeared 
in 1545. In this vast work he proposed to give a list of all authors, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, who ever lived, together with their writings. This cer- 
tainly cleared the way for such men as Fabricius and Maittaire and made the 
way comparatively easy for such invaluable works as that of Hiibner. Gesner 
fairly deserves the title of “father of bibliography.” Dr. Sandys does not 
assign much space to Gesner in his larger History, and seems to have omitted 
him altogether from his shorter book. Yet in these days of self-satisfaction 
and arrogance, when so many petty men have appropriated at second hand the 
results of the unremitting toil of master-minds, and then in their ignorance 
scorn the ultimate source of their easily acquired knowledge, generous and 
thoughtful men may well pay some slight tribute to the pioneers who have 
made possible our wider knowledge. 











Book Rebiews 


Deigma, a First Greek Book. By C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS and R. S. 
Conway, with the co-operation of Constance I. DANIEL. 
London: John Murray, 1916. 

If a teacher in the schools is looking for a first Greek book which is, in one 
volume, an elementary book of the inductive method, an exercise book with a 
moderate use of the direct method, a reader containing simple Greek narratives 
by the present authors and adapted excerpts from ancient authors, a grammar 
with no systematic arrangement of its contents, and two dictionaries, he will 
find all this, and more, in Deigma. He will find, also, a large vocabulary, the 
value of which in an elementary book is doubtful. If, according to the author’s 
plan, he uses this book for two years, he cannot acquaint his class with the 
non-thematic verbs until the end of the first year, nor with the subjunctive 
and optative moods until the second year; while the subject of indirect dis- 
course will not be presented until the end of the second year. 

During all this time the pupil will be receiving exhaustive drill on exercises 
and at the same time will be postponing his introduction to, and extended 
acquaintance with, a real Greek prose author. But it is a matter of serious 
doubt whether the pupil will be benefited proportionally by the great variety of 
diversions that are incorporated in the book with the intention of catching and 
keeping his interest. 

Discreet comparisons of certain Greek forms with their Latin cognates, 
brief presentations of the historical development of some apparently irregular 
forms, and detailed efforts at the explanation of some matters of syntax will 
perhaps seem admirable to some teachers. 

In spite of the first statement of its preface, however, the entire book repre- 
sents a direct contrast to the recent tendency to simplify and shorten the ele- 
mentary stage to a safe minimum, and then to put a classical text into the hands 


of the pupil as early as possible in his career. 
R. B. N. 





The Wasps of Aristophanes. .... The Greek text revised with a 
translation into corresponding metres, introduction, and com- 
mentary. By BENJAMIN BICKLEY RoceErs, M.A., Hon. D. 
Litt. London: G. Bell & Sons; New York: Macmillan, 1915. 


Although the title-page withholds the fact, we have here a revision of an 
edition and translation of the Wasps, originally published in 1875. As a 
barrister Mr. Rogers is interested in the legal procedure of Athenian courts, 
and in his introduction to the first edition he discussed at length this aspect of 
the play; the new edition appends a supplement to the introduction; in this 
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the editor points out that the Politeia of Aristotle describes the dicastic system 
of Aristotle’s time, which differs in many details from that of the fifth century; 
the scholastic commentary on the legal aspects of the play, however, depends 
to a large extent on the prose treatise and similar documents. The text of the 
play, therefore, remains our best evidence for certain details of procedure in 
the fifth century. 

Mr. Rogers’ translation has been long familiar to students of Aristophanes 
and in the opinion of most of us, I think, has no rival. His commentary in 
the present edition has received some additions, but no such overhauling as 
he found desirable in his revision of the Clouds. Since his fame as a translator 
overshadows his skill as a commentator, it may be well to remind ourselves 
that even the notes of Rogers’ editions of the play may not be overlooked with 
impunity. Not infrequently his freedom from pedantic seriousness enables 
him to appreciate rightly the humor of the poet, and occasionally essential 
matters of fact are interpreted with convincing clearness; so, for example, the 
difficulties of Acharnians 507-8 are more nearly solved, in my opinion, by 
Rogers’ note than by Starkie’s full array of literary evidence. — 





T. Livi Ab Urbe Condita, Liber I. By Pinxit D. WALWorTH. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.: Bureau of Publication, Vassar College. 


$0.40, postpaid. 

This little volumen of 35 pictures, drawn by a member of the Freshman 
class in Vassar College, is intended primarily to illustrate the first book of Livy. 
A very considerable number of the pictures, however, necessarily represent 
equally well scenes in the Aeneid. The roll consists of five and a half sheets of 
paper, nicely pasted together, each sheet being 44X38 in. The wmbilici are 
gilded in the best approved style, and on the end of one of these is a titulus, 
bearing the legend: T. Livi Ab Urbe Condita, Liber I. 

Naturally, the first picture is entitled ‘The Romans’ Land.” The last set 
of pictures portrays the hurried return of the young men from Ardea to Rome 
to discover how their wives are enduring their absence. One wife is represented 
as dancing, the music being furnished by a young man seated at a piano. 
Another wife is found banqueting, still another at a bridge party, and finally 
Lucretia, sewing. 

The pictures are all humorous and clever, most of them exceedingly clever, 
and they will delight any class that is reading the first book of Livy, or the 
Aeneid. I believe, moreover, that the little roll will not simply amuse the 
students, but that it will excite their imaginations and bring about a deeper 
interest in the narrative. It will, too, give the student a clear idea of how 
books were made in ancient times. There can hardly be anyone in the profes- 
sion who does not approve of such means for arousing enthusiasm on the part 
of our students. If there is anyone who fails to agree with me in this, to him 
I would give Martial’s advice: Ne nucibus positis ARMA VIRUMQUE legas. 

I congratulate the artist, and I wish her as high a degree of success in 


illustrating the third decade of Livy, on which she is now a 
.N. W. 
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